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Livin 
together? 
You need 
a contract 


By RANDY WELCH 


LLAN AND BARBARA met at 
A: Denvegealiscso in February. 
Within a few weeks, Bar- 
bara, a 30-year-old special educa- 
tion teacher, was staying at Allan’s 
home almost every night. At the end 
of April, she sublet her own apart- 
ment and moved in with him. 

They sound like a typical modern 
young couple, except for one thing. 
Barbara and Allan have a written 
legal contract concerning their re- 
lationship. The contract guaran- 
tees each the right to separate and 
end the ties between them, guaran- 
tees the separate belongings and fi- 
nances of each and specifies the fi- 
nancial interest each has in their 
only joint purchase, a new house 
they bought in Allan’s name one 
month ago. 

Allan also put a codicil in his will 
recognizing the validity of the con- 
tract and specifying that Barbara 
would have no claim on the rest of 
his estate should he die. 

When asked about the contract, 
each believed he or she had come up 
with the idea first. Barbara, who put 
a substantial amount of her savings 
to help buy the house, wanted some 
protection for her investment. Al- 
lan, already divorced and paying ali- 
mony, was, motivated partly by the 
well-publicized case of actor Lee 
Marvin and Marvin’s former mis- 
tress, Michelle Triola Marvin. That 
California case involved a live-in 
girlfriend who, after separation, 
sued for rights to half of the actor’s 
income during the period they lived 
together. 

“It feels like having a will?’ said Al- 
‘lan, a 33-year-old certified public ac- 
countant. “I’m a careful person, and I 
like to take care of this kind of thing 
in my life. I'm very comfortable with 
the contract. It cleared up a lot of 
things about our relationship” 

Though marriage is still a possi- 
bility, Allan pointed out, the two 
have known each other only a few 
months. 


Barbara, who is in the midst of 
changing her career and “finding 
myself?’ said she also feels comfort- 
able with the contract. 

“It sounds very legal, but for my 
part there’s a lot of emotion behind 
parts of it/’ she said. “I’m in between 
my parents attitude of ‘get married 
or don’t’ and the attitude of being 22 
and just wanting to live with some- 
one to see what it’s about. This 
seemed like a step in the progress of 
a relationship. To me, it was almost a 
commitment on Allan’s part. It 
cleared up his plans and intentions” 


Barbara and Allan is typical of an 

emerging trend among unmar- 
ried couples and a new aspect of the 
law. This pattern also may indicate a 
new form of “marriage” in Western 
society. 

According to a recent report by 
the United States Census Bureau, 
2.2 million people are now living to- 
gether as unmarried heterosexual 
couples. The Marvin case focused a 
great deal of attention on the legal 
status of those couples. The Mar- 
vins lived together for seven years 
without being married, but Mi- 
chelle Marvin (who changed her 
name legally to Marvin) claimed 
they had a verbal agreement to 
share their income. The California 
Supreme Court ruled that such an 
agreement, even if it were only an 
implied one, was a legally binding 
contract and a legitimate basis for. 
suit. 

The actual decision may not mark 
any ground not already covered by 
Colorado law, according to one Den- 
ver attorney, but the attention fo- 
cused on the situation apparently is 
causing many couples to consider 
drawing up a written contract. 

“Any person that rooms with an- 
other person and incurs legal obli- 
gations because of that,’ said attor- 
ney Carwin Bleidt, “would border on 
being foolish in not getting a writ- 
ten contract” 

Several attorneys have drawn up 
standard “living together” con- 
tracts, and such contracts have long 
been recognized as legally valid. The 
whole area of such contracts is be- 
ing included in law textbooks now, 
Bleidt said, and gradually is being 
shifted from “contract law” sec- 
tions to “family law.” 

Bleidt’s firm is, as far as he knows, 
the only law firm in the state to ad- 
vertise such contracts as available 
for a flat $99 fee. 

Bleidt, 37.is a graduate of the Uni- 
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versity of Arkansas and a former 
newspaper reporter for the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal. The fact 
his firm advertises, which is still 
unusual for a law firm, and his mus- 
tache and collar-length blond hair, 
give him the image of an upstart 
young lawyer. 

Puffing on a cigar and leaning 
back in an easy chair in his white- 
walled suburban office, he recalled 
that there had been only one crank 
call resulting from the ad for the 
contract. 

“One guy called saying he want- 
ed a living-together contract, and 
ended by saying, ‘Hey, do you fur- 
nish the other side, too, so! can live 
together?’” 

In three to four months of adver- 
tising, Bleidt said, the firm received 
about 150 calls inquiring about the 
contract, and had drawn up 20 to 25 
of the standard arrangements for 
clients. 

“During the same time, we've 
probably [handled cases for] a hun- 
dred people who could have gotten 
out of their legal problem if they had 
had such a contract,’ he added. “The 
proportion is six or eight of those 
who come in after the problem has 
been created to ane who gets a con- 
tract earlier.” x 


The contracts have included at 
least one gay couple, Bleidt said, and 
he recommends them for any peo- 
ple living together. 

Most unmarried couples who 
come in for the contracts do so be- 
cause they are about to buy a house 
together, or because they are mak- 
ing some other significant joint pur- 
chase, such as a lease, furniture or 
credit cards. Anyone sharing an 
apartment can be hurt if one person 
leaves, as the other is responsible for 
the entire rent. On the other hand, 
if only one person actually signs a 


purchase agreement, the other can 
be left with no right to property he 
or she may have helped to buy. Bleidt 
noted that one woman client had 
just spent $900 to get clear title toa 
house trailer after her partner left. 

The Marvin case illustrates an- 
other side of the legal problems for 
couples without contracts. Bleidt ar- 
gued that the case could establish no 
precedent in this state, since the 
Marvins had at times either prom- 
ised marriage or “held themselves” 
out to be married before others, and 
thus would be considered married 
under common law in Colorado. 
Further, Bleidt said, the right of im- 
plied contract is a first-year law 
principle already upheld in perhaps 
100 cases similar to the Marvins. 

The principles are still true, how- 
ever, Bleidt agreed. Unmarried cou- 
ples with no written contract may 
find themselves in a messy court 
battle over property and income 
rights when they separate, and only 
attorneys stand to profit then. If one 
person even claims to have relied on 
a promise of support from the oth- 
er, grounds for a suit are estab- 
lished. 

People often hesitate to go to an 
attorney for such a contract, Bleidt 
said, because of the cost or because 
“they say the whole point of living 
together is as a trial, and they don’t 
want to be tied to an obligation” 

That attitude, Bleidt believes, is 
simply failing to recognize the obli- 
gations and potential legal prob- 
lems that already exist. However, he 
is careful to point out, an attorney is 
not necessary for a contract. An 
agreement drawn up and agreed to 
by the couple is just as valid, al- 
though an attorney may help en- 
sure it is legally binding. 


Turn to p. 2 
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Attorney Carwin Bleidt, once “burned” himself, is advertising flat-rate contracts for 
living together. So far he’s had about 150 inquiries. 


Living 
together 


Cont. from p. 1 


Bleidt, who hosts the “Legal Up- 
date” show on radio station KWBZ, 


is not particularly approving of the 


fact that legal obligations are so 
complex. 
“Lawyers throughout history 


have written laws in language so 
laymen can’t understand it, so law- 
yers can make money,” he said. “I’m 
very blunt about that. The legal sys- 
tem has perpetuated itself by creat-' 
ing legal hoops people have to go 
through” 

For those who do recognize the 
need to go through the hoops, Bleidt 
recommends the Metropolitan 
Legal Referral Service as one place 
through which to find a lawyer and 
determine how extensive a con- 
tract is needed. Most attorneys have 


an initial half-hour consultation fee 
for only $15 that can help a client 
figure out what is needed. 

Issues frequently covered in liv- 
ing-together contracts include not 
only real estate and tenancy rights, 
but also agreements on joint bank 
accounts and credit cards, division of 
income, right to separate without 
continuing obligation, lists of sepa- 
rate and joint property, and inheri- 
tance rights. Optional considera- 
tions may provide for counseling 
before any separation, naming any 
children that may result and even di- 
vision of domestic duties (those pro- 
visions are rarely enforceable). 

Generally, “separate is better” for 
property arrangements in living to- 
gether, Bleidt urged. However, in 
contrast to some experts [see ac- 
companying story], he recom- 
mends joint bank accounts and 
credit cards, so that any property 
that is purchased jointly will not be 
recorded in the name of one pur- 
chaser only. 

Wills are particularly important 


for couples who each have children 
or do not own their goods in joint 
tenancy. (“I'd put a will ahead of a liv- 
ing-together contract,’ Bleidt said.) 

The significance of the use of con- 
tracts may be in establishing accep- 
tance of a new social pattern. More 
than a decade ago, anthropologist 
Margaret Mead and others urged 
the establishment of a system of 
“‘companionate marriages” for cou- 
ples who wished to live together 
openly and with the approval of par- 
ents and society, but who were not 
yet ready to commit themselves to 


marriage or raising a family. Such 
relationships should be recognized 
and even legally licensed, Mead said, 
as separate and distinct from “per- 
manent marriages” 

It appears the courts are moving 
to catch up with Mead’s idea and a de 
facto social trend. 

Traditional marriage, however, is 
far from dead. Bleidt, who said he 
“got burned” the one time previ- 
ously he did not have a contract for 
joint living arrangements, is now 
married to a law partner, Carolyn 


Lobato-Bleidt. 


How to write a contract yourself 


OR UNMARRIED couples 
concerned about their legal 
status but unwilling to pay at- 
torney fees for acontract, The Liv 
ing logether Kit may be the answer. 

The 200-page book, written by 
two California attorneys who live 
together, costs $8.95 and is in 
tended as a complete guide to the 
legal ins-and-outs of unwedded 
bliss. Included are tear-out sam- 
ple contracts couples can com 
plete themselves, a sample will, 
sample house-purchase agree- 
ment and a“Living Together Cer- 
tificate” with absolutely no legal 
significance, which the authors 
themselves used “half as a joke 
and half to remind ourselves that 
we are serious about our rela- 
tionship” 

Other points covered in the 
book include: 

e laxes: Generally, marriage 
provides a tax advantage if the 
two incomes differ widely, but is a 
disadvantage if the incomes are 
about the same. In any case, fil- 
ing jointly if not married is ille- 
gal. 

eWelfare: If the woman is re- 
ceiving welfare benefits, a man 
may not pay morethan his own 
expenses in order for her to keep 
the benefits. Generally, the au- 
thors say, couples are wiser not to 
be “too greedy” and press for food 
stamps, too. 

eTraveling: Though most 
places won't care if a couple is 
married, using the same last 


name sometimes helps on dis- 
counts and carries no legal prob- 
lems. [See below | 

eRenting: 
hibit discrimination by landlords 
couples. In 


Some places pro- 


against unmarried 
others, the authors say, wearing 
a “wedding” band or using the 
same last name bears almost no 
legal penalty. This points out a 
problem with the book: “Holding 
Colorado 
means you are married by com- 
mon law. 

®Joint accounts: Joint bank or 
credit accounts, these authors 
say, lead to trouble. One person 
mav be stuck with the other’s 
purchases when they do sepa- 
rate, or the couple may disagree 
sharply on who actually paid 
what proportion of property pur- 
chased jointly. 

eWills: No matter how long an 
unmarried couple lives together, 
if one without a will the 
other has no claim to the estate. 

eUnusual agreements: Con- 
tracts can be drawn up to include 
such ideas as, for example, a 
man’s legal obligation to repay his 
companion for putting him 
through school, even if the two 
are later no longer living togeth- 
er; or to require a number of 
counseling sessions before either 
member leaves. 

The book is available from Nolo 
Press, 2220 Sacramento St., 
Berkeley, CA 94702. 
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In the end 
Ted Bundy 
convicted 
himself 


By ROBERT E. COX 
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MIAMI 
HE CONVICTION of Ted 
Bundy wasn’t unlike an election 
that ends in a landslide. At the 
last moment Bundy, longshot can- 
didate, was still believing with a few 
diehard friends he had a chance. He 
got buried in the rubble. 
The landslide started with an om- 
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hours after the end of the 22-day 
trial. 

Verdict. On seven counts. Less 
than seven hours of deliberation. 
There could be no chance for an ac- 
quittal in that amount of time, not 
with the strong testimony of an eye- 
witness at the scene, not with the 
assured opinions of two dentists 
who said Ted Bundy bit the buttock 
on the dead body of Lisa Levy. 

When the jurors filed back into 
their seats that Tuesday night of July 
24, their jaws tight, there was only 
one question. Maybe thev had 
thrown the defense the bone of an 
acquittal on the charges that Bundy 
had transported his terror from the 
Chi Omega house to the apartment 
of Cheryl Thomas a few blocks 
away. The case against him at the so- 
rority house was strong; that he had 
indeed beaten, strangled and as- 
saulted Levy and Margaret Bow- 





Ted Bundy always wanted to be a famous criminal attorney. He finaily got his 
chance in Florida, and in his biggest case he argued himself into the electric chair. 


inous knock on the inside of the door 
to the jury room. In the courtroom, 
where everybody had been sitting 
and chatting and joking for 45 min- 
utes because the judge had said he 
had “a feeling,’ there was sudden si- 
lence when the knock came at 9:30 
p.m. The sound had the same effect 
on adrenaline glands as the sound of 
the trap door dropping under the 
chair at the Colorado State Peni- 
tentiary. 

If there has been any lingering 
question about what this jury was 
going to do, it was answered with 
that rap on the door less than 6'2 


man and two luckier Chi O coeds 
who survived that night. 

But the evidence was weaker that 
Bundy had skulked off through the 
cold Tallahassee darkness to the 
Dunwoody Street duplex of Chery! 
Thomas, crawled in through her 
kitchen window and tried to beat in 
her head, also. The state’s case at 
Dunwoody Street consisted of a 
pantyhose mask with one leg miss- 
ing found at the scene and hairs 
found in that mask which matched 
those found on Bundy’s head. Bow- 
man had been strangled at the Chi 
Omega house with pantyhose with 


one leg cut off, but they had not 
been fashioned into a mask. The sci- 
ence of matching hairs is not as de- 
veloped as the fine art of matching 
fingerprints. The hair could have 
been someone else’s. At Dunwoody 
Street, if nowhere else, there was 
some reason—not much—to doubt. 

But this jury had enough of Mr. 
Bundy. Two counts of murder, two 
counts of attempted murder and one 
count of burglary at the Chi Omega 
House the early morning of Jan. 15, 
1978: Guilty. 

One count of attempted murder, 
one count of burglary at the apart- 
ment of Cheryl Thomas on the same 
morning: Guilty. 

Landslide. 


OR THOSE typewriters, like 

this one, that were writing a 
couple of eons ago when this trial 
was in its third week that Bundy had 
a chance of pulling it off, there was 
more than a twinge of chagrin. It 
was true, all right, that Bundy had 
had a chance. But it had been tem- 
porarily forgotten that Bundy never 


‘really has shown substantially that 


he’s as cunning as everybody thinks 
he is. 

It had been forgotton temporar- 
ily that in November 1974 he tried 
to kidnap a Salt Lake City woman 
who got away, with Bundy’s hand- 
cuffs hanging from her wrist. He'd 
managed to stay free of the law for 
nearly a year when, in August 1975, 
he tried to use his beat-up Volks- 
wagen to elude a Utah highway pa- 
trolman in his souped-up cruiser. As 


it turned out, Bundy had no appar- . 


ent reason to run; the officer was- 
n't looking for him. It had been for- 
gotten that this “cunning” criminal 
had, in fact, lost his cool. In his car 
that night they found handcuffs. Ul- 
timately, he was convicted of kid- 
napping Carol DaRonch and be- 
came the prime suspect in a long 
string of murders of young women 
in Washington, Utah and Colorado. 

It had been temporarily forgot- 
ten that in June 1977, he'd made good 
on an unbelievable escape from a 
second-story Pitkin County Court- 
house window in Aspen, and a week 
later was behind the wheel of a 
stolen car with a clear road out of 
Aspen. But, instead of driving nor- 
mally past a sheriff's car, he drove 
erratically, attracting the deputies’ 
attention. Before they'd even won- 
dered whether they ought to pull 
him over, he had pulled over to the 
side of the road. One deputy walked 
up to the side of the car: “Hi Ted’ 
he said. 

It had been temporarily forgot- 
ten that when Bundy, cunning crim- 
inal, escaped again from Glenwood 
Springs and made it all the way to 
Florida, where nobody knew him, he 
ended up getting caught in another 
stolen car, driving crazy and trying 
to run away from a cop. 

We'd all forgotten all that tempo- 
rarily, those of us who were operat- 
ing these typewriters a couple of 
weeks ago. We'd forgotten that Ted 
Bundy always blows the big one. 
Thank God. 

If he had a chance here in this 
Miami courtroom, it rested with his 
defense team, and a defense lawyer 
named Robert Haggard, who said he 
believed he had developed a “rap- 
port” with the jury. Haggard be- 
lieved he had a strong chance of get- 
ting nothing less than a hung jury, 
and had been spending days devel- 
oping a strong closing argument 
based upon reasonable doubt. 

Then, two days before the de- 
fense could deliver its closing argu- 
ment, Bundy fired Haggard. Such an 
act of self-sabotage shouldn’t have 
come as much of a surprise. 

It didn’t surprise Emil Spillman, 
the Atlanta hypnotist who sat in 
during jury selection, studying 
those jury candidates who would be 


most likely to listen to the defense 
arguments. Spillman said, after the 
verdicts, that he saw it coming: 
“This guy [Bundy] is so self-des- 
tructive it’s unbelievable. I predict- 
ed from the start that he'd try to 
blow his own defense out of the 
water. And he did” 

By the end, Bundy had his re- 
maining defense team so angry one 
of them, unidentified, told UPI that 
nobody working for Bundy at the 
defense table really thought he was 
innocent. “We may be lawyers, but 
we're not stupid” 


UNDY’S last-minute ap- 
pointment of Margaret Good 
to deliver the most crucial 
speech of his life—and her life—was 
added fuel to Spillman’s fire. Good, a 
straight-backed bookish sort with 
owly eyeglasses is, for her 29 years, 
an excellent appeals attorney, or so it 
is said. Her experience in delivering 
closing arguments, up to now, has 
been representing clients charged 
with traffic violations. 

In the press room on the 9th floor 
of the Dade County Metro Justice 
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The end for 
Ted Bundy 


Cont. from p. 3 


Building, detractors of Good’s abili- 
ties were being castigated for male 
chauvinism. Finally, one of the chau- 
vinists asked a detractor to name 
one member of the jury who might 
burn her bra or support someone 
who did. The castigation ceased. 

In her closing remarks, Good told 
the jury that the cops had bungled 
the investigation of the case: They 
neglected to attempt to get finger- 
prints from the bodies of the dead 
women, they neglected to look in 
obvious places to find fingerprints, 
they mishandled evidence. She told 
them Nita Neary’s identification of 
Bundy was weak: “Basically, Nita 
Neary is caught up ina terrible situ- 
ation. She wants to help out when 
she can. She cannot let herself be- 
lieve that the man who committed 
this crime is still out on the street. It 
ıs easier to say that it is Mr. Bundy 
than to admit the police made a mis- 
take’ 

The dental investigation, she said, 
was conducted “backwards. Thev 
are ẹxplaining the bite marks by 
what they found in Mr. Bundy’s 
teeth. They looked at Mr. Bun- 
dy’s teeth and rotated them to make 
them fit the bite mark” When they 
didn’t fit, she said, they called it an 
“explainable inconsistency.” 

“It is a sad day for our system of 
justice if a man’s life can be put on 
the line because they say he has 
crooked teeth” 

Consider the doubt, she told the 
jury. “How tragic ifa man’s life could 
be taken away by 12 people who 
thought he was probably guilty, but 
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not sure. You must assure vourself 
that vou will not wake up and doubt 
vour decision and wonder if vou 
convicted the wrong man here two 
weeks after he is dead and gone’ 

After her 90-minute soliloquy, 
courthouse regulars were asking 
one another about the performance 
of Good. 


“Good; they said over and over 


“For her first time” 


UT YOU REALLY couldn't 
blame Margaret Good for not 
being able to prove black is 
white. It was a “common-sense jury,” 
prosecutor Larry Simpson said to 25 
microphones after the verdict. 
“They used their common sense” 


After all, Nita Neary had identi- 
fied Bundy as the man she saw leav- 
ing the front door of the Chi Omega 
house minutes after the murders; 
she had used her art student's eye for 
form to help an artist create a sketch 
that has a remarkable likeness to Ted 
Bundy; Bundy had been seen near 
the scenes of the assaults just be- 
fore and just after they occurred; he 
had been in possession of a license 
plate stolen less than 100 feet from 
Cheryl Thomas’duplex two days be- 
fore she was beaten, and he had run 
from an officer who discovered the 
plate in Bundy’s possession a month 
later. 


Why did he run? Simpson asked 
the jury in his closing argument. 
“Why? Why? Why?” 

Then, shortly after he had run 
from the officer, Bundy left Talla- 
hassee, heading for Pensacola. “He 
packed up everything,’ Simpson told 
the jurors in his deep South accent 
of a North Florida cracker. “He 
packed up everything and was get- 
ting’ outta Dodge. The heat was on 
and he was going” 
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Then, when he was captured a 
couple of days later in Pensacola, 
Simpson reminded the iury, he told 
the cop who caught him that he 
wished the cop would have killed 
him. “He can't live with himself any- 
more” Simpson said in a near-whis- 
per. “He wanted Officer David Lee 
to kill him right there” 


Hair matching Bundy’s was found 
in the pantyhose mask found at the 
Thomas apartment; the teeth marks 
on Lisa Levy's body did match those 


of Bundy. 


Simpson saved his loudest tones 
for last. After Bundy was caught, 
the officers went to his apartment in 


Tallahassee to check for prints, they 


found the room, Simpson said, in a 
rising voice, “had been wiped clean. 


Wiped clean” 


It all added up to one thing, Simp- 
son told the jury: “Circumstantial 
evidence consistent with guilt and 
inconsistent with innocence” 

And the jury agreed. 

In a way, it’s been the story of Ted 
Bundy’s life in the past few years: 
Circumstantial ev — 
Washington, to Utah, to Colorado 
and to Florida, where he still faces 
another murder trial in the death of 
little Kimberly Leach—evidence 
which has made him the main sus- 
pect in the deaths of more young 
women than anybody cares to 
count, evidence which is consistent 
with guilt and inconsistent with in- 
nocence. 

Or, in the words of a Pitkin 
County Deputy Sheriff in Aspen: “If 
Bundy’s not guilty of all these 
crimes, he’s the unluckiest sonova- 
bitch that ever walked” 


NE THING Ted Bundy al- 

ways wanted was to become a 

famous lawyer. He's made it. 
He’s a lawyer, representing a client 
in a sensational murder case. He’s 
also famous, as a defendant. 

In the Alibi Lounge of the Holi- 
day Inn a couple of blocks away, 
where most of the out-of-town law- 
yers, press, witnesses and groupies 
attracted to this trial have been stay- 
ing for five complaint-filled weeks, 


Ted Bundy is Conversation Topic 
No. 1. 

When they aren't talking about 
him, or his chances, or his crimes, 
they are up on the dance floor, 
grinding out a new disco step 
dubbed The Bundy Mash, a panto- 
mime taken from Nita Neary’s de- 
scription of the man she saw bent 
over, carrying a club out the front 
door of the Chi Omega house. 

Or they are passing among them- 
selves a sketch of a one-legged 
model in pantvhose. Beneath the 
sketch is the advertising message: 
‘And now... TEDLINE?”’ 

On the back of the sketch there is 
a rear view of the model. There, like 
a Levi's tag, is a small ring of bite 
marks. 

But Ted, cooped up over there in 
the Dade County jail while all his 
groupies are over here having fun, 
must have started feeling left out. 
So, using the telephone provided in 
order to conduct his defense, he 
started calling reporters. 

Yes, he tells them, he expects a 
hung jury. 

Are you prepared for anything? 

“Whatever happens, I’m ready for 
it. 

‘Are you ready for a g 
dict?” 

“Sure thing. Believe it or not, yes l 
am. Almost any outcome is prefer- 
able to going through trial” 

Yes, he said, if he’s found guilty, 
Judge Edward D. Cowart will sen- 
tence him to die in the state’s elec- 
tric chair. “He'll give me the death 
penalty. No question whatsoever.” 

But, whatever the sentence, it 
won't be executed soon. 

Louise Bundy, who came to Flor- 
ida for the last few days of her son’s 
trial, was one of the few people 
walking out of the courtroom after 
the verdicts were read Tuesday who 
said she didn’t believe what she 
heard. 

How, she asked, could they have 
considered all that testimony in such 
a short amount of time? Ted didn’t 
kill those girls, she said, he’s not that 
kind of person. 

And so, she said, he will continue 
to fight. “There will be appeal upon 
appeal upon appeal” 


uilty ver- 


CONVENIENT, INEXPENSIVE, QUALITY 
MEDICAL CARE 


Whims’ dinner menu 
displays 36 taste sensations 
with prices ranging 
from 3.25-10.75. 

You'll find such delights as 
Chicken Rochambeau 
and Veal Marsala as well as 
the delicate Red King Salmon. 


Only 5 minutes from the Capito! Hill Area 
and 10 minutes from Cherry Creek — 
with free underground parking 
after 5 p.m. 


AGTHE 


18th and Larimer 
572-8400 


20% OFF FN ` 


{with mention of ad) 


PROVIDING THE HIGHEST QUALITY PRIMARY MEDICAL CARE 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE COST TO THE PATIENT. 


Office Call $ 8.00 
Annual Adult Examination $20.00 Pregnancy Test 
Pap & Light Physical $15.00° Chest X-Ray (P.A.) 


NEW: PSYCHO-SOCIAL COUNSELING — $15-$25 


*Women will be billed directly by pathologist for reading of paps. VD culture ($3 00) 
will be done routinely unless specifically requested not to. 


Pelvic Exam 


(Behind Ming 


l 
GLENDALE Dynasty) 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





Who’ responsible 


for the ‘boat people’? 





By WILFRED BURCHETT 





HANOI 

HE CHINESE, the British and the United 

States governments are all deeply involved in 

the complex question of responsibility for the 

continuing exodus of the boat people from Indo- 
china: 

China, for deliberately provoking the flight of 
ethnic Chinese from Vietnam, halting work on all 
72 economic aid projects and finally launching a 
full-scale invasion of Vietnam in February of this 
year. 

¢Britain, for not instructing its Hong Kong col- 
ony to clamp down on the traffic of unseaworthy 
boats and on the racketeers who sent them to sea 
under Panamanian registry with crews of Taiwa- 
nese officers to exploit the boat people. 

eThe United States, for its 20-year war which 
left the Vietnamese economy in ruins and de- 
stroyed the traditional social structure of the 
South, and for repudiating the pledge in the 1972 
Paris Peace Accords to contribute to the post-war 
reconstruction of Vietnam. 

China’s responsibility is less obvious and less 
well known abroad. 

In March 1978, the Vietnamese nationalized a 
major part of wholesale and retail trade in South 
Vietnam. More than 3000 big merchants were af- 
fected, 2400 of them ethnic Chinese, or Hoa, as 
the Vietnamese call them. Two months later there 
started an acrimonious exchange of notes in 
which the Chinese charged, and the Vietnamese 
denied, that the Hoa were being “persecuted, os- 
tracized, discriminated against and expelled” 

Then, fierce fighting erupted along the Kam- 
puchea-Vietnam frontier. The Chinese govern- 
ment openly sided with the Khmer Rouge gov- 
ernment. Chinese agents urged the Hoa to start 
moving back to China as quickly as possible. The 
line was that the Kampuchea-Vietnam conflict 
would inevitably widen into a Chinese-Vietna- 
mese war. The Hoa would then be regarded by the 
Vietnamese as “enemies” and be dealt with as 
“traitors” by Chinese troops. 

It was such rumors, spread like wildfire by 
word-of-mouth, that started the otherwise inex- 
plicable mass exodus of Hoa from Vietnam in the 
summer of 1978. They were urged to sell up their 
businesses, their homes and belongings and re- 
turn urgently to the “motherland” 





Wilfred Burchett, author of the recent history of 
the Vietnam War, The Grasshopper and the Elephant, 
has had unique access to the communist coun- 
tries of Indochina for 30 years. 
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Last December I visited the Langson area, 
through which passed the highest number of Hoa 
fleeing across the land frontier, and spoke with 
some who had been urged to flee but had not and 
others who had fled, but returned. All stressed 
that the main argument in nocturnal visits by Chi- 
nese agents was the imminence of war. 

The old Peking habit of considering anyone 
with Chinese blood as Chinese and not subject to 
the jurisdiction of the countries in which they re- 
side remains a sharp bone of contention between 
China and all countries in Southeast Asia. It is 
among the reasons for the violent reactions of 
Singapore, Malaysia, Indonesia, Thailand and 
other Southeast Asian countries against refu- 
gees who are overwhelmingly of ethnic Chinese 
origin. 

The desultory trade in “boat people” suddenly 
assumed limitless proportions with the Chinese 
invasion of North Vietnam on Feb. 17,1979. From 
that moment on the Hoa were “discriminated 
against and expelled” | 

Hanoi was taken by surprise by the Chinese at- 
tack, the timing and its scope. Above all, the Viet- 
namese leadership was stunned by the “Fifth Col- 
umn” activity of the Hoa in the northern frontier 
regions. Males of military age who had left in the 
panic exodus a few months earlier returned as 
commando groups or Vietnamese-speaking 
scouts to guide the Chinese invaders along back 
trails to attack the defenders from the rear or 
flanks. 

At least that was the picture as I could piece it 
together from a second visit to the Langson Pass 
area in early April, confirmed in greater detail ina 
third visit at the end of May. 


his. Hanoi decided it could not risk the pres- 

ence of Hoa cadres in sensitive positions in the 
potential targets of a Chinese second attack. Also, 
a substantial number of Hoa believed the Chi- 
nese threat to exterminate them as “traitors” 
should they be found on Vietnamese soil during a 
second attack. The candidates for “boat people” 
exits were vastly increased. 

On Feb. 25, Hanoi started negotiating with the 
U.N. High Commissioner’s office for Refugees on 
the orderly evacuation of those who wanted to 
leave the country. The Hoa in sensitive areas such 
as Hanoi, Haiphong and the coal-mining area of 
Hongay-Campha north of Haiphong—and prob- 
ably some other centers—were given three 
choices. Leave for the “new economic zones” in 
the Central Highlands, leave by land route for 
China or by sea for Hong Kong, Malaysia, the 
United States, France and other countries with 
which both Vietnam and the U.N. High Commis- 
sioner’s office thought they could negotiate re- 
ception arrangements. 

Measures against the Hoa were harsh and 
doubtless affected many who were loyal citizens, 
good cadres and even devoted members of the 
Vietnamese Communist Party. But after the total 
destruction of economic, cultural and social insti- 
tutions in the northern frontier areas, Hanoi’s 
leaders could afford no risks. The situation was 
aggravated by the statement of Chinese deputy- 
premier Teng Hsiao-ping to U.N. Secretary-Gen- 
eral Kurt Waldheim in Peking at the end of April, 
that it would probably be necessary “to teach Viet- 
nam a second lesson” 

In such circumstances, governments normally 
take harsh measures against the nationals of a po- 
tential aggressor. On the eve of World War II, Brit- 
ain deported German Jewish refugees to be in- 
terned in Australia; the United States interned its 
American-born Japanese (the Nisei), at least in the 
West Coast areas; Hitler gassed Jews, Slavs and 
political opponents at Auschwitz and other ex- 
termination centers; Stalin deported the Volga 
Germans to “the other side of the Urals” and so 
on. 

Vietnamese measures against the Hoa, tough as 
they are, are mild in comparison and would have 
been milder siill had it not been for Chinese 
threats of a second attack, taken so seriously in 
Hanoi than plans have been drawn up for the 
wholesale evacuation of all but essential person- 
nel from Hanoi, Haiphong and all major cities in 
northern and central Vietnam, and a permanent 
state of alert in Haiphong and other coastal cities. 

In placing the blame on the Vietnamese for the 
plight of the “boat people” there is a massive dose 
of hypocrisy in high places. 

The responsibility of countries which have 
bowed to United States and Chinese pressures to 
deprive Vietnam of economic aid—and even nor- 
mal trade—is extremely great. They have con- 
tributed to devaluating the word “humanitarian- 
ism,’ which now covers the hypocritical approach 
by many Western countries to the whole prob- 
lem. 


T HERE WAS a double-barrelled reaction to all 
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They’re not like RTD 


Casinos in New Jersey are offering special slot 
machines for the blind and for other handicapped 
people. The Boardwalk Regency Hotel in Atlantic 
City has set aside nearly two dozen slot machines 
that have been built closer to the ground so that 
people in wheelchairs can play them. The slots 
also feature placards in braille so that blind play- 
ers can sort out the lemons, bars and cherries. 


That’s a lot of shaving cream 


The football season hasn’t even started yet but 
already the National Football League and CBS 
have announced plans to broadcast Super Bowl 14 
from the Rose Bowl in Pasadena during prime- 
time Sunday night hours next January. 

The prices being charged for ads broadcast dur- 
ing the game will be the highest in television his- 
tory. According to network officials, the cost will 
be $468,000 a minute. 


A government tradition 


Is nothing sacred? 

Congressman Paul Findley is claiming in a book 
on Abraham Lincoln to be published next month 
that the man known as “Honest Abe” padded his 
travel allowances and abused his free-mailing 
privileges when he was a mere Representative. 
Findley says that, in the course of his Congres- 
sional duties, Lincoln was able to turn a tidy profit 
of $676 by juggling his franking privileges and 
travel expenses. 


Why Carter’s energy plan isn’t finished 


A scientist, using a computer, has checked out 
that age-old assertion that an infinite number of 
monkeys using an infinite number of typewriters 
could eventually crank out a letter-perfect copy of 
a Shakespearean play. According to Dr. William 
Bennett of Yale University, one of the monkeys 
might eventually produce Hamlet, but certainly not 
under a deadline. 

Bennett calculated that if a trillion monkeys 
each typed 10 characters a second, it would take 
them a trillion times longer than the universe has 
been in existence just to come up with the single 
line, “To be, or not to be—that is the question” 


That's life in the big city 


Even the mailboxes in New York are bugged. 

The Christian Science Monitor reports that 
electronic transmitters are now being installed in 
some Manhattan post boxes to prevent thieves 
from stealing the mail. According to The Moni- 
tor, the master key to the postal boxes was stolen, 
and the possessor of it can open hundreds of mail- 
boxes in Manhattan, one of the richest corporate 
centers in the world. The electronic devices will 
reportedly send signals to a central office if the 
lock is tampered with. 


Not too late to give ‘em away 


Goodwill apparently is profiting from the gas 
Crisis. 

The Wall Street Journal reports that the chain of 
stores which refurbishes second-hand goods has 
been receiving free cars from folks who want to 
unload their gas-guzzling autos in return for 
charitable tax deductions. According to the news- 
paper, one Goodwill agency made $25,000 from 
the sale of the gas hogs. 


Government intelligence 


A new publication for the generation of Ameri- 
cans who wait in gas lines is claiming that the De- 
partment of Energy has come up with a com- 
puter-programmed routing system which will 
allow summer travelers to go ahead with plans for 
driving cross-country despite the so-called gas 
shortage. 

The publication, The Gas Line, alleges that acom- 
puter identifies states where gas is plentiful and 
then eliminates states where fuel and tempers are 
short. According to The Gas Line, one such route 
for motorists traveling from New York to Cali- 
fornia is to drive first to Buffalo, cross into Can- 
ada, then follow the Canadian Pipeline into Sas- 
katchewan. From there, the motorists should 
cross into Montana, drive south to Mexico, fol- 
low the Pancho Viila Thruway to Tijuana and 
then drive north to California. 
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GALLERIES 





ALBATROSS GALLERY, 1708 15th St., Boulder 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5:30. 449-6807 

*New Show. Thru Aug. 31 

Watercolors by Montana Armstrong and Jan 
Bass; Oriental plates, bowls and shards by Jake 
Pinello, and new work by Larry Clark 


ARTISAN’'S CENTER. 2445 E. 3rd Ave., Denver 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5. 333-1201 

*King, Jorgensen and Kettunen. Thru Aug 31 

Primitive-fired and hand-built pottery by Jean 
King, wooden boxes by Bob Jorgensen and batik 
of the American Indian by Judith Kettunen 


BLUE DOOR TOO, Parker Road & l-225, Aurora 
Tue.-Sat. 10-6. 750-1031 

Karen Poulson and Sally Chapman. Thru Aug 
4 

Watermedia paintings by Poulson and raku ce- 
ramics by Chapman 

*Heavenly Bodies. Aug 10-Sept 8 

Ceramics and a mural by Barry Rose which show 
planets, moons, asteroids and comets of the 
solar system. Display includes 50 bottles treated 
to resemble planets 


CARSON & SAPIRO GALLERY, 1411 Market St., 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5. 623-4051 

*Luis Eades. Thru Sept. 8. 

Recent works by a Boulder artist of realistic im- 
ages of nature, combined with irregular geomet- 
ric patterns 


GALLERY 609, 609 E. Speer Bivd., Denver. Mon., 
Wed. & Fri. 11-2, and by appointment. 733-8158 
*Hans Hoffman: The Early Years. Thru Aug. 31 
Work of the 1930s and 1940s by the “father of 
Abstract Expressionism” Thirty-five works by 
Hoffman constitute the first show at this new 
gallery 


GILMORE ART CENTER, 602 Downing St., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. 2-5. 831-7103 

*Bruhin and McCoy. Aug. 3-31. 

Figure and landscape oil paintings by Rene Bru- 
hin, and figure and still life oils by Roger Mc- 
Coy. Both painters are instructors at the Colo- 
rado Institute of Art 


GROVER-McCAULEY GALLERY, 250 Fillmore 
St., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 10-6. 377-0095. 
Silkscreen Prints and Steel Sculpture. Aug. 4- 
Sept. 1. 

Design elements in landscape are subjects for 
silkscreens by Boulder artist Pat Conway. Steel 
sculpture by Carl Farmer 


GRYPHON GALLERIES, 2440 E. 3rd Ave., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Sat. 10-6. 322-0863. 

ePrints. Thru Aug. 4 

Three-man show features Nick Abdalla and 
Woody Gwyn of New Mexico and Weyman Lew 
of San Francisco 


LODESTONE GALLERY, 4525 Broadway. Boul- 
der. Tue-Sat. 10-5:30, Sun. noon-5. 442-3402. 
*Maggie Goodwin: Western Landscapes and 
Bronzes. Thru Aug. 3 


MUSTARD SEED GALLERY, 2024 14th St., Boul- 
der. Mon.-Sat. 11-5. 447-8626. 

eA Celebration of Summer. Exhibit of Our Mem- 
bers. Thru Aug. 31 

New works by 20 gallery artists in a wide variety 
of media 


PUTNEY GALLERY, 500 W. Main St., Aspen 
Mon.-Sat. 10-6. 1-925-5085 

eLandscape in Painting and Sculpture. Thru 
Aug. 18 

Bronze sculptures by Michael Rice and oil paint- 
ings by Peter Vought. 


ROYCE GALLERIES LTD., 2710 E. 3rd Ave. 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 10-6, Sat. 10-5. 333-1722. Also 
at Tamarac Square, Tamarac & E. Hampden 
aves. in Denver. Mon-Fri. 10-9. Sat. 10-5. Sun 
noon-5. 750-8062. 

eGraphics. Thru Aug. 31 

Original graphics by Yaacov Agam, LeRoy Nei- 
man, Norman Rockwell, Christine Rosemond 
and others 


SEBASTIAN-MOORE GALLERY, 1411 Market 
St.. Denver. Tue.-Fri. 10-5, Sat. 11-5. 534-5659. 
Dog and Pony Show. Thru Sept. 8. 

Whimsical show of “"petwork” done by several ar- 
tists, including frogs by David Gilhooly, dogs by 
Roy DeForest and rabbits and ponies by Luis 
Jiminez. 


2415 FIFTEENTH STREET, at same, Denver 
Tue. & Thur. 1-5, Sat. noon-5, and by appoint- 
ment. 477-7224. 

eThe Power of the Image. Thru Aug. 3. 
Opening show of a new gallery which plans to 
focus on new art and art processes, and will in- 
clude film and sound display evenings. This 
show includes a visual presentation related to 
nuclear power, “The Singing Mute” by Juan 
Downey, sculpture by Marysol Sterling and 
paintings by John Fudge, Stephen Fundings- 
land and Claudia Hollander. 


THE ZUNI GALLERY in the office of the Society 
of Contemporary Arts, 2930 Zuni St., Denver. 
Thur.-Sun. noon-7 p.m. 455-8346. 

*Oils by Three Women. Thru Sept. 2. 

Organic forms painted by Vivian Konopka, Keld- 
win Green and Mary Clanahan. All three women 
are students at Denver Opportunity School. 


CONEHEAD 


A mask made by the Elema tribe in 
New Guinea is part of a display on 
decorative art from that country now 
on exhibit at the Denver Art Mu- 
seum. Work in wood, bone, feather 
and bark is on display thru Sept. 9. 





ART CENTERS 


and MUSEUMS 





ARAPAHOE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Commu- 
nity Gallery of Art, east side of the ACC main 
bidg., 5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, Littleton. Mon., 
Wed. & Fri. 1-5, Thur. 5-9 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-1 p.m. 
Admission $1, senior citizens and students 50¢. 
794-1550, ext. 314. 

The First 4000 Years: The Ratner Collection of 
Judaean Antiquities. Aug. 4-Sept. 16. 

Early development of cultures in the Holy Land 
as seen through 200 archeological objects, in- 
cluding pottery, metal, glass and stone and rang- 
ing from 3500 B.C. to A.D. 500. Collection circu- 
lated by the Smithsonian Institution. 


ASPEN CENTER FOR THE VISUAL ARTS, 590 
N. Mill St., Aspen. Tue.-Wed. & Fri. noon-6, Thur. 
noon-8, Sat.-Sun. 1-5. 1-925-8050. 

eAmerican Portraits of the ‘60s and ‘70s. Thru 
Aug. 5 

The inaugural show for the new center features 
portraits in several media by more than 30 con- 
temporary artists, including Andy Warhol, Claes 
Oldenburg, Theo Wujcik, Willem de Koonig, 
Diane Arbus, Ansel Adams, William T. Wiley and 
Walter de Maria. 

eThe Binder's Art. Thru Aug. 5. 

Exhibit of work by bookbinders Gerard Char- 
riere, Deborah Evetts, Don Etherington, Arno 
Werner and Hope Weil, and their students. Hand- 
bound books, photos of the binders and explan- 
atory text is displayed. 

Recap: Anderson Ranch '79. Aug. 14-Sept. 16. 
Work of the faculty at Anderson Ranch Arts Cen- 
ter in Snowmass, including weaving, pottery, 
woodworking, printmaking and photography; 
also included are photos of work at the Ranch 
this summer. 

Enduring Visions: 1000 Years of Southwest In- 
dian Art. Aug. 14-Oct. 14. 

Prehistoric and historic pottery, weavings, sculp- 
ture, jewelry and artifacts from the Southwest 
made since the 10th century. 


BOULDER ARTS CENTER, 1750 13th St., Boul- 
der. Tue.-Sun. noon-4:30. 443-2122. 

Exposure: Ideas and Images in Contemporary 
Photography. Thru Aug. 12. 

Juried show of work by Colorado photogra- 
phers relating to any aspect of the photographic 
process. Offered as part of Artfest 79 in Boul- 
der. 

¢Twelve Sculptors in the Park. Thru Aug. 12. 
Invitational show of outdoor sculpture by 12 
Colorado artists. The work is displayed in Boul- 
der Central Park across from the Arts Center, 
and is offered as part of Artfest 79 in Boulder. 


COLORADO HERITAGE CENTER, 1300 Broad- 
way, Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. & Sun. 10-5. 
861-9371. 

»100 Years of Collecting. Thru Oct. 31. 

This exhibition marks the 100th anniversary of 
the Colorado Historical Society, and features 
dolls, textiles, clocks, coins, maps, prints, paint- 
ings, Photographs and other objects collected 
during the last century by the society. The show 
includes such unusual items as°Zebulon Pike's 
sword, Chief Ouray’s writing desk and Col. J.H. 
Leavenworth's. saddle. 

eAfter Ours. Aug. 5-Nov. 21. 

Work done by members and past members of the 
Colorado Historical Society Display includes 
trapper-scout portraits by C. Waldo Love. con- 
temporary pieces by Loretta Marshall and Paul 
Rossi and illustrations by Arthur Mitchell. 


COLORADO INSTITUTE OF ART, 200 E. 9th 
Ave., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-4. 837-0825. 
eStudent Show. Thru Sept. 28. 


COLORADO PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTS CENTER, 
1301 Bannock St., Denver. Tue.-Sun. 1-5 p.m., 
Wed. 7-9 p.m. 572-9996. 

eGlen Cuerden. Aug. 3-31. 


COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER, 30 
W. Dale, Colorado Springs. Tue.-Sat. 10-9, Sun 
1:30-5. 1-634-5581 

Plains Indians of the 19th Century: The Arts of 
Life. Thru Oct. 31 

Indian and Hispanic art objects from the perma- 
nent collection of the Taylor Museum. All of the 
pieces were created for use as well as for art 
Included in the exhibit are beadworks, cradle- 
boards, toys and objects of war and religion. In 
addition the show contains a full-size teepee 
made by a Kiowa Indian from Oklahoma. 
*Taylor Museum Works. Thru Oct. 30. 
Seventy-five major works from the Taylor 
Museum and Fine Arts Collections, part of the 
centers permanent collection. Exhibit includes 
Audubon prints, Hispanic carvings and paintings 
of saints, Indian and Hispanic blankets, Western 
European art and contemporary art. 
Contemporary Sioux Graphics. 
showing 


Open-end 


DENVER ART MUSEUM, 100 W. 14th Ave., Den- 
ver. Tue-Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1-5, Wed. 9-5 & 6-9 
575-2793 

ĦA Century of Shawls. Open-end showing. 
Fifteen shawis of silk and wool from India, 
China, England, Scotland and France from the 
museum's permanent collection. On display in 
the Nuesteter Gallery on the sixth floor. 

*La Suite des Saltimbanques. Open-end show- 
ing. 

Etchings and dry-point engravings from Picas- 
so's first graphic work. The exhibit, from the 
museum's permanent collection, focuses on the 
activities of a group of traveling performers, or 
saltimbanques in French. 

Decorative Arts of New Guinea. Thru Sept. 9. 

A selection from the museum's permanent col- 
lection showing contrasting styles of decorative 
arts in New Guinea during the last two centu- 
ries. Includes work in wood, bone, feather and 
bark. 

*Rodin's “The Thinker” Thru Dec. 31. 

One of 19 castings of the famous sculpture, the 
79-inch-high bronze is on loan to the museum 
from Columbia Savings & Loan, and is dis- 
played in the first-floor lobby. 

*The Reality of Illusion. Thru Aug. 26. 

Show of 80 trompe l'oeil (“fool the eye”) and ab- 
stract works such as paintings that appear to be 
collages, ceramic bags that look like leather and 
bands of paint that seem to float. Organized by 
the museum and the Univ. of Southern Califor- 
nia, the show will tour nationally after the Den- 
ver opening. Admission $1 for nonmembers, stu- 
dents 50¢. 

Graphics by Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec. Aug. 
4-Sept. 30. 

Exhibit of 49 lithographs from the collection of 
Sylvester W. Labrot Jr. includes posters for a va- 
riety of events and one menu, and includes some 
of the artist's best-known work. Subjects of 
dancers, singers and prostitutes reflect Tou- 
louse-Lautrec’s interest in the nightlife world of 
late 19th-century Paris. 


DENVER MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY in 
City Park, Montview & Colorado bivds., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 9-4:30. 575-3872. 

Muriel Sibell Wolle. Thru Sept. 15. 
Twenty-five drawings and watercolors of Colo- 
rado mining districts and ghost towns by the late 
Mrs. Wolle, who taught art at the Univ. of Colo- 
rado in Boulder for 40 years and for whom the 
CU fine arts building is named. The sketches are 
displayed with minerals relevant to the mining 
towns she portrayed, including Creede, Lead- 
ville, Breckenridge, Central City and Cripple 
Creek. In the Bailey Scenic Lounge on the sec- 
ond floor. 

*Southwestern Indian Art. Thru Sept. 30. 

More than 80 rugs, paintings and pottery pieces 
from the Blue Ribbon Collection of Southwest- 
ern Indian art owned by the Otero Savings Bank. 


DEPOT ART CENTER, 2069 W. Powers Ave., Lit- 
tleton. Wed.-Sat. 11-4, Sun. 1-4. 795-0781. 
eColorado impressions Il. Aug. 4-31. 
Collection of work by Littleton artists. 


FOOTHILLS ART CENTER, 809 15th St., 
Golden. Mon.-Sat. 9-4, Sun. 1-4. 279-3922. 
eArt Affair with Railroads. Thru Aug. 5. 
Photographs of railroads taken by 19th-century 
photographers W.H. Jackson and one of the 
Buckwalter brothers, and collected by Dick Ron- 
zio of Golden. Paintings, china and brass con- 
nected with railroads also is on display. 


LINCOLN COMMUNITY CENTER, Intimate Gal- 
lery, 417 W. Magnoha St., Fort Collins. Mon.-Fri. 
8-5 and when theater is open. 1-221-1690. 
Don Seastrom. Thru Aug. 12. 

Drawings and acrylics. 


NATIONAL CENTER FOR ATMOSPHERIC RE- 
SEARCH, Community Arts Gallery, 1850 Table 
Mesa Drive on Table Mountain in southwest 
Boulder. Mon.-Fri. 8-5, Sat.-Sun. 9-3. 494-5151. 
*Louis Recchia. Thru Aug. 31. 

Airbrush acrylic paintings. 


SANGRE DE CRISTO ARTS CENTER, 210 N. 
Santa Fe, Pueblo. Mon.-Sat. 9-5. 1-543-0130. 
*Lee Milmon: A Retrospective. Aug. 4-Sept. 14. 
Multimedia show of Milmon’s work over the past 
seven years. 


UNIV. OF DENVER, Shwayder Art Bidg., 2121 
E. Asbury Ave. on the DU campus in Denver. 
Daily 1-4 p.m., Wed. 1-8 p.m. 753-2846. 

eAll in Your Imagination. Thru Aug. 17. 
Exhibit of photoserigrapns by Ron Bruner. 


UNIV. OF NORTHERN COLORADO, John Mari- 
ani Gallery, Guggenheim Hall, 8th Ave. & 18th 
St. on the UNC campus in Greeley. Mon.-Fri. 9- 
4:30, Sun. 1-4. 1-351-2143. 

Eugene Standingbear. Thru Aug. 31. 
Paintings of landscapes and Indian ceremonies 
and culture by a 74-year-old Oglala Sioux. 





SPECIAL EVENTS 


ARTS FESTIVAL to include art exhibits, music, 
theater and dance performances. Exhibits will be 
in the Capitol Bidg., the Denver Art Museum, the 
Denver Public Library, the rotunda of the City 
and County Bldg. and the Colorado Heritage 
Center, all grouped around the Civic Center at 
Broadway and Colfax Ave. in Denver. Wed., Aug. 
1, all day. Part of “Celebrate Colorado Day” at 
the Capitol. Colorado artists or works about 
Colorado are on display at the art museum: a 
Western history display is on exhibit at the 
library; films of Colorado in history are shown at 
the Heritage Center; a display of “Sister Cities” 
projects is shown in the City and County Bidg., 
and displays from a children’s art class at Arap- 
ahoe Community College, from the art depart- 
ment of the Univ. of Northern Colorado and of 
work by Clyde Snook of Adams State College 
are on exhibit in the Capitol Bldg. Free admis- 
sion. 575-2626. 


LECTURE by Joann Verberg of Polaroid Corpo- 
ration, on “Photographic Surveys” Mountain Bell 
Auditorium, 1005 17th St., Denver. Thur., Aug. 2, 
8 p.m. Part of “Photographers’ Summer Lecture 
Series” sponsored by the Univ. of Colorado at 
Denver and Metropolitan State College. Free ad- 
mission. 629-3090 or 629-2630. 


DEMONSTRATIONS of Indian crafts. Part of “In- 
dian Images '79” exhibit at the Denver Museum 
of Natural History. Third floor of the museum in 
City Park, Montview & Colorado blvds., Denver. 
Thur.-Sat. & Mon. 9:15-4:15, Sun. noon-4:15, 
Aug. 2-6 (call for exact times for each demon- 
stration). Crafts demonstrated include carving of 
ivory necklaces and bracelets, making corn husk 
dolls and masks, carving wooden masks, mak- 
ing pottery figures and chipping stone artifacts. 
Also on display is an exhibit of the “Blue Rib- 
bon” collection of Southwestern Indian art 
owned by Otero Savings and Loan Bank. The art 
display continues thru Sept. 30. Free admission. 
575-2987. 


JURIED SHOW presented by the Gilpin County 
Arts Association, “32nd Annual Juried All Colo- 
rado Exhibition” of paintings, pottery, sculpture, 
fine crafts and photography. Washington Hall 
across from the Opera House in Central City. 
Daily thru Sept. 8, 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 1-582-5956. 


LECTURE by Roger Mertin of the Univ. of 
Rochester on “Ten Year Review” Rm 214, E. 
Classroom Bldg. of the Auraria campus, 1100 
14th St., Denver. Tue., Aug. 7, 8 p.m. Part of 
“Photographers’ Summer Lecture Series” spon- 
sored by the Univ. of Colorado at Denver and 
Metropolitan State College. Free admission. 
629-3090 or 629-2730. 


LECTURE by Martha Madigan of Wayne State 
Univ. on “Survey of Nontraditional Photograph- 
ic Processes” Rm 214, E. Classroom Bldg. of the 
Auraria campus, 1100 14th St., Denver. Thur., 
Aug. 9, 8 p.m. Part of “Photographers’ Summer 
Lecture Series” sponsored by the Univ. of Colo- 
rado at Denver and Metropolitan State College. 
Free admission. 629-3090 or 629-2730. 


SIDEWALK ART AND CRAFT SALE, presented 
as part of Western Welcome Week in Littleton. 
Main St. and Bega Park, Littleton. Sat., Aug. 11, 
8-4. Exhibits by 400 artists and craftsmen. Free 
admission. 795-8014. 


CRAFT FAIR with work in 40 categories. Third 
Annual Rocky Mountain Craft Fair, Denver Mer- 
chandise Mart, 451 E. 58th Ave., Denver. Sat.- 
Sun., Aug. 11-12, 10-6. Admission $2, children 
free. 292-1050. 


PERFORMANCE ART weekend of special 
events, presented as part of Larimer Square 
Summerfest. Larimer Square, 1400 block of Lari- 
mer St., Denver. Sat.-Sun., Aug. 11-12. See be- 
low for times. Free admission to all events, but 
$2.50 donation requested at Sunday sympo- 
sium. 534-2367. 

Street art and video presentation by Jeanne 
Albrecht and Miriam Nickerson. Sat. noon-4 
p.m., on the street. 

Environmental music from stairs and area of 
Urban Park on the Square; performed by Bruce 
Odland and Gordon Pryor. Sat. 4 p.m. 

Dance and video by Pauline Olson. Court of 
the. Bull and Bear. Sat. 5 p.m. 

Pops concert by 50-piece orchestra conduct- 
ed by Gordon Parks. On the street. Sat. 7 p.m. 

Dance by Winnie Young and group. Lincoln 
Hall Bldg. following the pops concert. 

Street art by Charles Parson. Sun. 11 a.m. to 
dusk. 

Symposium of performance art. including 
video and film presentations. Flick Theater on 
the Square. Sun. noon. Panelists include Ted 
Dougherty, construction supervisor for the Run- 
ning Fence project in California and the Rifle 
Valley Curtain project in Colorado: Bill Peter- 
son, editor of Artspace, and Philip Yenawine, di- 
rector of the Aspen Center for the Visual Arts. 
$2.50 donation requested. 

Street theater by Kay Casperson. Sun. 2:30 
p.m. 

Dance performance by the Storm Mountain 
Folk Dancers. Sun. 4 p.m. 


LECTURE by David Freund of Ramapo College 
on “At the Pump: Recent Work Around Gas Sta- 
tions” Rm 214, E. Classroom Bldg. of the Au- 
raria Campus, 1100 14th St., Denver. Tue., Aug. 
14, 8 p.m. Last of “Photographers’ Summer Lec- 
ture Series" sponsored by the Univ. of Colorado 
at Denver and Metropolitan State College. Free 
admission. 629-3090 or 629-2730. 
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FILM 








Look who’s 

making a 

comeback 
Saini Suck 


Screenplay by Howard Sackler, 
Paul Theroux & Peter Bogdanovich 
Directed by Peter Bogdanovich 





By PETER KLEM 


N INTRIGUING QUESTION 
lingers after one has seen 
Peter Bogdanovich’s new 
film, Saint Jack. The question is raised 
by the title: Why is a movie about an 
American procurer who operates a 
Southeast Asian brothel, catering to 
English-speaking transients, called 
“Saint Jack”? Jack Flowers, confi- 
dently portrayed by Ben Gazzara, 
performs no acts that are inherent- 
ly saintly, nor is his life style one of 
ascetic contemplation. 

By 1971, when the story opens 
(“Nixon Going to China” blares a 
newspaper headline), Flowers has 
been knocking around the Singa- 
pore area for some 15 years, vigo- 
rously plying—some would say 
“hustling’”—his trade. He has been 
an expatriate since the Korean War 
ended, although we never learn why 
he decided not to return to the 
States. 

He maintains a tenuous equilib- 
rium with the native population; 
they continue to regard him with 
opaque suspicion, even though he 
treats them with jocular (albeit 
somewhat patronizing) familiarity. 
The nature of his work seems just 
another example of American ex- 
ploitation of a Third World coun- 
try’s natural resources—in this in- 
stance, its women. 

Jack, however, is blithely insou- 
ciant about his line of work: “People 









make love for so many crazy rea- 
sons—why shouldn’t money be one 
of them?” he asks the bemused Brit- 
ish accountant William Leigh (Den- 
holm Elliott). Leigh, who is person- 
ally inhibited, yet tolerant of Jack’s 
occupation, would prefer a ripping 
game of squash to a tour of Singa- 
pore’s tenderloin, but he becomes 
the viewer's alter ego as Jack makes 
his customary rounds. 

The contrast between the two 
men provides one of the more fasci- 
nating elements of the film. Leigh 
resembles one of Graham Greene’s 
glum protagonists, seeking some 
small comfort from life, but finding 
only a stultifying routine. He is too 
faint-hearted to accept what Jack 
has to sell, and too fastidious to join 
the jolly good fellows of the insuf- 
ferable British enclave that fre- 
quents the Singapore bars, singing 
old school songs and cracking baw- 
dy jokes. 


resiliency. He confides to Leigh his 
dream of a bordello on a hillside, 
over which he can preside as conge- 
nial host. When his dream comes 
true, it is destroyed by native gang- 
sters who resent Jack’s “competi- 
tion” The thugs tattoo his arms with 
derogatory slogans; Jack visits a tat- 
too parlor and has the imprecations 
transformed into a serpentine gar- 
den of vines and blossoms to match 
his surname. 

When he finds his brothel van- 
dalized beyond repair, he bounces 
back and accepts an offer from an 
American official, Eddie Schuman 
(played with an air of amiable amor- 
ality by Bogdanovich himself), who 
hires Flowers to manage the whore- 
house concession for American ser- 
vicemen on R&R from Vietnam. 
The war theme enters peripherally, 
and is never developed except as it 
provides Jack with an occasion to 
continue his trade. 





Ever since ‘Nickelodeon’ there were fears that Peter 
Bogdanovich had made his last picture show, but 
after two abysmal flops he’s returned to form. 





Leigh seems attracted, on the oth- 
er hand, to Jack’s breeziness and joie 
de vivre, which are no less genuine for 
being rather forced. It is only dur- 
ing moments when Leigh is not 
around (his auditing tasks bring him 
to Singapore annually) that we be- 
come aware of Jack’s cynicism and 
isolation. In many ways, he resem- 
bles another well-known cinematic 
expatriate, Rick Blaine, the Hum- 
phrey Bogart character in Casa- 
blanca. Gazzara even cups his ciga- 
rette in his hand as Bogart did, and 
scowls at fate in his solitary mo- 
ments. (Bogdanovich, a noted film 
aficionado, must certainly have been 
aware of the parallel.) i 

Perhaps the attribute that quali- 
fies Jack Flowers for sainthood is his 


Schuman has further employ- 
ment opportunities for Jack after 
Saigon is evacuated. A sanctimoni- 
ous but outspoken Senator (George 
Lazenby) tours the Far East, and 
Jack is enlisted to obtain incriminat- 
ing intelligence with which the man 
can be blackmailed by his political 
opponents. As Jack carries out his 
clandestine mission, however, he is 
overcome by a sense of queasy cor- 
ruption, and rejects Schuman’s hire 
to return to the life he knows best. 

The story, based ona novel by Paul 
Theroux that was adapted for the 
screen by Theroux, Bogdanovich 
and Howard Sackler, thus turnsona 
curious moral sensibility. The im- 
plication is that pimping for a liv- 
ing, with customers and prostitutes 


who are aware and accepting of 
their roles, is ethically superior to 
pimping for politicians, whose mo- 
tives are base and whose activities 
proceed without the knowledge of 
their “clientele” But, toreturn to the 
question raised at the outset, does 
such dubious superiority merit can- 
Onization? 


Bogdanovich, unlike Hitchcock or 
De Palma, does not set out to exor- 
cise the demon of a Catholic up- 
bringing. What he has achieved, 
abetted by an engaging perfor- 
mance from Gazzara, is an impres- 
sive comeback from the allegedly ir- 
reversible slump that followed At 
Long Last Love and Nickelodeon, a low 
point commemorated by the wicked 
New York Times headline, “Will 
‘Nickelodeon’ Be Peter Bogdano- 
vich’s Last Picture Show?” 


At that, the so-called trend mark- 
ing Bogdanovich’s failure as a film- 
maker was foisted upon him by the 
media, and there was never any rea- 
son to believe that the intelligence 
responsible for his early successes, 
especially The Last Picture Show and 
Paper Moon, had abandoned him. Saint 
Jack is noteworthy because of its ab- 
sorbing, well-wrought character 
studies and because it creates its 
own exotic world, an Oriental para- 
dise troubled by undercurrents of 
paranoia. It is the sort of setting that 
Joseph Conrad might have fash- 
ioned if he were writing today. 


Like Conrad’s cosmos, however, 
Saint Jack is virtually devoid of wom- 
en, aside from the prostitutes who 
stock Jack’s bordello and a Ceylon- 
ese playmate with whom he dallies 
momentarily. This lopsidedly mas- 
culine environment calls for a cau- 
tionary note: This is not a film that is 
likely to appeal to women. To recap- 
ture the other half of his audience, 
Bogdanovich will have to come up 
with yet another picture show, but 
this time around, moviegoers of 
both sexes can look forward to the 
next opus with restored confi- 
dence. 
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3 DO YOURSELF 
; A FAVOR 


RIDE A BIKE 


For commuting or recreation, 
you'll find the right bike at 


Excellent repairs on all bikes, 
parts and accessories. 


711 Grant, Denver 


Friday, Tt 3 
EMMANUELLE 
EMMANUELLE: THE JOYS OF 
A WOMAN 


Saucony, Aug. 4 
DAWN OF THE DEAD 
NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD 


Sunday, ae 5 
M* A’ oy 
PATTON 


TURIN 


— fw 
BILLY IN THE LOWLANDS 
PROPERTY 


Tueee, Aug. 7 
SIDDHARTHA 
STEPPENWOLF 
Wednesday, Aug: 8 
MIDNIGHT EXPRESS 
SORCERER 
Thursday, Aug. 9 
BED & BOARD 
STOLEN KISSES 
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NITELY 8:45 
SAT-SUN 5:10 & 8:45 


NITELY 7:05, 10:25 
SAT-SUN 3:30, 7:05, 10:25 
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High Country News is the only paper of 
its kind in the Rocky Mountain West. An 
environmental watchdog. 
Send me the unique HCN, 
enclosed is $12. for 25 issues. 


Mail to: HCN, Box K, Lander, Wyo. 82520 
(ask for a sample copy.) 
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FILM, Continued 








A sensitive 
look at 
adolescence 


Breaking Away 
Screenplay by Steve Tesich 
Directed by Peter Yates 


By PETER KLEM 


ATE ADOLESCENCE is a period 
that is seldom treated in films 
There is no end of pictures 
about the stirrings of young love 
that mark the awkward teen-age 
years, and the majority of movies 
deal with adults, who are either 
inimitably sophisticated or hope- 
lessly disillusioned. But the years 
between 18 and 25, when life’s most 
significant choices are generally 
made, receive scant attention. 
Now, director Peter Yaes (Bullitt, 
The Friends of Eddie Coyle, The Deep), 
working closely with screenwriter 
Steve Tesich, has filmed a contem- 
porary tale of the year(s) between 
high school and college that is 
marked by warmth, humor and ver- 
isimilitude. In addition to its focus 
on the passage from adolescence to 
adulthood, Breaking Away takes a few 


Director 
Peter Yates 


at his best 


By PETER KLEM 














IncC TOK PETER YATES, 

who visited Denver recently 

to promote Breaking Away, is 
weary of being typecast as a direc- 
tor of action movies. “You make a 
film like Bullitt, and they insist on of- 
fering you other action pictures,’ he 
laments. “I’ve really made very few 
action pictures, but for some rea- 
son, people decide to pigeonhole 
you. You can’t complain—better 
than not being pigeonholed at all, | 
suppose” 

Yates’ preference is the quiet, psy- 
chologically profound film, the film 
with three-dimensional characters 
who interact meaningfully. In this 
category, he would place The Friends of 
Eddie Covle and Breaking Away, his two 
personal favorites. “If you'd seen 
nothing else, I wouldn't mind” 


“If I had my way, I would become 
known over the next vears for films 
like this, because to me, they're 
much more satisfying. They may 
not be as big and impressive, but | 
think they can give a lot more plea- 
sure” 

Certainly there is a temptation to 
make the big-budget blockbusters 
like Bullit and The Deep for which 
Yates is best known, but Yates de- 
murs. “It depends on what kind of 
life style you're trying to support” 
To avoid what he refers to as “the 
curse of the L.A. film business; 
Yates lives in New York and returns 
periodically to direct theater. 

Eight years ago Yates and writer 
Steve Tesich embarked on conver- 
gent paths that eventually led to the 


pokes at American class distinc- 
tions, a natural temptation to Euro- 
peans Tesich (born in Yugoslavia) 
and Yates (who is British). 

The story line is fairly unevent- 
ful, relying instead on a steady ac- 
cretion of details to highlight the 
conflicts that eventually boil up be- 
tween well-to-do collegiates and the 
aimless vouth who have graduated 
high school but remain unem- 
ployed in the town where they have 
grown up, a small Indiana commu- 
nity whose major industry, aside 
from the college, is rock quarrying. 
(This trade gives the “townies” their 
distinctive nickname, “cutters”’) 

The protagonist: is a winsome 
blond-haired cutter named Dave 
(Dennis Christopher), who is so 
enamored of Italian bicycle racers 
that he has adopted an Italian iden- 
tity, sprinkling his conversation 
with Italian phrases and listening to 
opera recordings incessantly. He 
even offers his cat food from a Cin- 
zano ash tray. 

Dave is the most eccentric mem- 
ber of an idle foursome that in- 
cludes Mike (Dennis Quaid), the 
high school jock who never made it 
into varsity athletics; Cyril (Daniel 
Stern), a misfit whose main activity 
seems to be never quite learning to 
play the guitar, and Moocher (Jackie 
Earle Haley), who is hired and quits 
a succession of jobs on an almost 
daily basis. 

The conflict is joined when Dave 


making of Breaking Away. Yates was 
“fed up with people saying there was 
no class distinction in America, and 
wanted to make a comedy about it;’ 
while Tesich was tired of movies fea- 
turing 19- to 22-year-olds who 
“looked young but never behaved 
young” When the two met (through 
New York agent Sam Cohen), they 
recognized a kindred interest. First, 
however, Yates directed Tesich’s 
play, The Passing Game, at the Ameri- 
can Place Theater in New York. 


While Tesich was familiar with the 
locale of Breaking Away, which he set 
at Indiana University in Blooming- 
ton, his alma mater, Yates was not. 
To Yates, this was an advantage: “A 
good director is a person who ob- 
serves, and I think if you’re observ- 
ing a scene that you didn’t neces- 
sarily live in the middle of, you don’t 
have any prejudices... and certain 
things may strike you that passed 
people by who went through it” 


Yates recalls, “This is the same 
conversation I had after I made Bul- 
litt’ It seemed obvious to him that 
the San Francisco freeways resem- 
bled blood vessels, and he felt com- 
pelled to photograph them that way. 
The traditional architecture of the 
city made the contrast conducive to 
other colorful metaphors: “They ve 
driven the roads through the citv 
like big tentacles” Yates observed. 


Returning to Breaking Away, Yates 
reported that while the American 
college scene might be unfamiliar, 
the late adolescent turmoil of his 
lead characters was not. He recalled 
that when he was 19, the Second 
World War had just ended, and the 
future seemed very uncertain. 

“The decisions that have to be 
made at that period and at various 
periods of one’s life, and the fact that 
although things look very dark, and 
although one’s parents are inclined 
to depress the hell out of you with 
the problems that they have, life 
isn't really that bad” Yates is also 
preparing for this period in the lives 


is smitten with a pretty sorority sis- 
ter named Katherine (Robyn Doug- 
lass), whose BMOC boyfriend re- 
sents the cutter’s intrusion. Armed 
warfare is averted when the college 
president declares a competition be- 
tween town and gown consisting 
of—you guessed it—a bicycle race. 

This sets the stage for the grand 
finale, the sort of cliff-hanging 
sporting event that has climaxed 
every third movie since Rocky. What 
Breaking Away has going for it is 
Yates’ capable direction; his gift for 
action sequences such as the cli- 
mactic race is unparalleled. 

Moreover, when he has the op- 
portunity, Yates has a flair for evok- 
ing the emotional nuances between 
his characters, a talent he demon- 
strated in Friends of Eddie Coyle. In 
Breaking Away, he brings truthful- 
ness to the relationships of Dave 
and his parents, ably assisted by vet- 
eran actors Barbara Barrie and Paul 
Dooley, who play their roles with 
generous doses of heartwarming 
humanity. 

All in all, Breaking Away is a pleas- 
ant film that goes far to allay suspi- 
cions that Yates can direct only high- 
budget action films. Backed by an 
appealing musical score that makes 
imaginative use of Mendelssohn’s 
“Italian” Symphony, the picture is a 
welcome explication of that time in 
life when much that is happening is 
far more crucial than a frustrated 
urge to drink hard liquor legally. 





Peter Yates, best known for big-budget 
action movies, also has a touch for 
more intimate character studies. 


of his children, now 13 and 16. 

Although the class distinctions in 
the film might occasion some sar- 
donic commentary, Yates doesn’t 
have the heart to be biting. He 
speaks warmly of his actors, refer- 
ring to Robert Mitchum (Eddie Coyle) 
as “such a nice person” and to Ra- 
quel Welch, whom he directed in 
Mother, Jugs and Speed as “underrated” 
(There's a scene where she’s deliv- 
ering a baby that dies, and she’s ex- 
cellent—excellent”) 

Similarly, he applauds the young 
actors in Breaking Away, and has 
nothing but kind words for Tesich, 
his collaborator. What else could you 
expect from a man who concludes 
on the upbeat thought, “We wanted 
a film that made you feel that there 
was a growth, that there was some- 
thing going on. Coming out of the 
theater saying, ‘Yeah, people aren’t 
so bad, really.’” 
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Alien: A film about monsters in outer space, writ- 
ten by Dan O'Bannon and directed by Ridley 
Scott, that is so terrifying that even veteran the- 
atergoers will need to remind themselves, “It's 
only a movie” Yet after the remarkable cast (Tom 
Skerritt, Yaphet Kotto, Harry Dean Stanton, Ve- 
ronica Cartwright, lan Holm and John Hurt) have 
been ingested, one is left with a sense of having 
been slickly manipulated. Newcomer Sigourney 
Weaver will be a star whose ascent bears watch- 
Ing 


Cooper 


The Amityville Horror: Margot Kidder and Rod 
Steiger star in this purportedly true story of a 

haunted house in New England 
Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, 
Westminster 6 


Billy in the Lowlands: Henry Tomaszewski stars 
in Jan Egleson’s 1978 film about an escapee 
from a Boston reformatory who sets out to find 
his father 

Ogden, Aug. 6 


Bloodline: Author Sidney Sheldon (The Other 
Side of the Mountain) strikes again with another 
sexy soaper that makes mincemeat of logic and 
trashes its all-star cast, most regrettably Audrey 
Hepburn. Terence Young directed, and the 
movie co-stars Ben Gazzara, James Mason, 
Omar Sharif, Romy Schneider and Irene Papas. 
Aurora Mall, Cinderella City, North Valley, 
Westland 


Breaking Away: (see review, this issue) 
Brenwtood 4, Cooper Cameo, Westminster 6; 
opens Aug. 3 


Buck Rogers in the 25th Century: No, Buster 
Crabbe has not been resuscitated. This is an all- 
new version, inspired by guess which all-time 
box-office champ movie? 

Cinema 70 


The Concord: Airport ‘79: The third sequel to 
Airport, featuring George Kennedy in the contin- 
uing role of Petroni, and a slew of stars, includ- 
ing Alain Delon, Sylvia Kristel (Emmanuelle), 
Charo, Martha Raye and Cicely Tyson. The usual 

disaster ensues. 
Aladdin, Lakeridge, Southglenn, Tamarac 6; 
opens Aug. 3 


Dawn of the Dead: George A. Romero's sequel to 
his Night of the Living Dead is as much a com- 
edy as a gory horrorama, with some sharp ob- 
servations about American shopping centers that 
make it a more satisfying experience than the 
chilly Alien, despite a double portion of blood 
and guts. 

Ogden, Aug. 4 


Days of Heaven: Terrence Malick’s gorgeous re- 
creation of the Texas Panhandle just before 
World War | is the cinematic equivalent of Whit- 
mans poetry or Eakin’s pastoral paintings. The 
cast (Richard Gere, Brooke Adams, Sam Shep- 
ard) become archetypal, like Millet's subjects. 
Feast your eyes 

Flick 


Death on the Nile: While not as original as Mur- 
der on the Orient Express, this adaptation of 
Agatha Christie has the same lush cinematogra- 
phy (with an Egyptian travelogue as an added 
bonus), a rollicking all-star cast (with Angela 
Lansbury a stand-out as an eccentric author) 
and a fine Hercule Poirot in Peter Ustinov, who 
lends the role just a touch of whimsy 
Chautauqua, Aug. 5-7. 8:30 p.m. 


The Deer Hunter: Fully deserving of its Oscar for 
Best Picture, this three-hour epic is a powerful, 
almost overwhelming tale of three Pennsyivania 
steelworkers (Robert De Niro, John Savage and 
Oscar-winner Christopher Walken) and how 
their lives are devastated by a stint in Vietnam. 
Director Michael Cimino has blended the ele- 
ments of pre-war life in an ethnic community, the 
harrowing war experience and the painful after- 
math with blinding clarity 

Paramount, Thornton 3 


Dirt: As in “Hit the... which motorcross riders 

and other such zanies are perpetually destined 
to do 

Cherry Knolls, Lakeside. Tamarac 6, 

Target Village, Thornton 3 


Dracula: Frank Langella is perhaps the sexiest 
Dracula ever, but the story is still the same, and 
is beginning to creak with age. So are Laurence 
Olivier and Donald Pleasance. Directed by John 
Badham, who hopes to do for Langella what he 
did for John Travolta in Saturday Night Fever. 
(All together, now, another chorus of “Stayin’ 
Alive . ”) 


Brentwood 4, Colorado 4, Westminster 6 


The Duellists: Director Ridley Scott (Alien) 
makes this picture his own. Harvey Keitel and 
David Carradine star as Napoleonic Hussars who 
live by their motto, “Another day, another duel” 
but their antics are overshadowed by Scott's gor- 
geous landscapes and breathtaking cinematog- 
raphy. 

Flick 


Escape from Alcatraz: Clint Eastwood stars as a 

stir-crazy Con who breaks out of the purportedly 

impregnable San Francisco island pen. 
Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Westminster 6 


Every Which Way But Loose: Clint Eastwood 
must wish he could have been turned loose from 
this silly action comedy, in which his co-star is 
an orangutan named Clyde. He outwits a gang of 
middle-age bikers with a combined IQ of 22, but 
loses the girl, Sondra Locke. 

Federal, Mayan 
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The Frisco Kid: Gene Wilder stars as an Ortho- 
dox rabbi in the Old West. with Harrison Ford 
co-starring as an outlaw. The comedy was di- 

rected by Robert (Dirty Dozen) Aldrich. 
Cooper Cameo. Southglenn, Tamarac 6, 
Westland, Westminster 6 


A Game of Death: Son of Kung Fu returns and 
rides again 


Thornton 3 


The Great Santini: The true story of the famous 
escape artist 


Villa Italia; opens Aug. 3 


The In-Laws: Peter Falk and Alan Arkin, playing 
brilliantly off one another, appear in Arthur Hil- 
lers comedy about a wedding in which Falk 
(father of the groom) involves Arkin (father of 
the bride) in what may be undercover work for 

the CIA. 
Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Southglenn, 
Tamarac, 6, Westminster 6 


The Innocent: Laura (Wifemistress) Antonelli 
and Giancari&® (Seven Beauties) Giannini star as 
an Italian couple at the turn of the century who 
takes turns making each other's lives miserable 
The last film directed by Luchino (The Damned) 
Visconti, the film is awash in Visconti’s custom- 
ary visual Opulence, but the story (adapted from 
D'Annunzio) is Sicilian melodrama at its most 
turgid. Antonelli is ravishing, however. 

Vogue 


Just You and Me, Kid: Leonard Stern co-wrote 
and directed this comedy, a reversed-role ver- 
sion of Harold and Maude, starring George 
Burns and Brooke Shields 

Century 21 


A Little Romance: Director George Roy Hill 
seems Out of his (macho) element in this wispy 
picture postcard of a film, a romance about two 
teen-agers with combined IQs greater than those 
of the Sorbonne faculty. Laurence Olivier stars, 
but appears so debilitated that one fears every 
breath will be his last 

U-Hills 


Love at First Bite: George Hamilton gets his 
teeth into the lead role in this vampire comedy. 
Cinema 70 


Love on the Run: Fraiicois Truffaut directs Jean- 
Pierre Leaud and Marie-France Pisier in a ro- 
mantic romp. 

Flick 


The Main Event: Barbra Streisand and Ryan 
O'Neal evidently find each other irresistible, and 
couldn't wait to film Round II of What's Up, Doc? 
You may not find them so cute. 

Cherry Creek 


Manhattan: Woody Allens sublimest distillation 
of wit and wisdom, derivative of both his own 
Annie Hall and Chaplin's City Lights. Diane Kea- 
ton and Michael Murphy play stock characters 
from earlier Allen efforts, but young Mariel Hem- 
ingway emerges as pure gold on-screen, and 
Allen himself surpasses perfection. 

Colorado 4 


Meatballs: A Canadian production, directed by 
Ivan Reitman, about most summer camps you've 
known. Bill Murray, of “Saturday Night Live?’ has 
some comic moments as a head counselor, and 
there is an incongruous subplot in which he be- 
friends the camp outcast (“You must be the 
short, depressed kid we ordered!’’), but most of 
the movie lurches along by fits and starts. 
Aurora Mall, Cinderella City, 
Lakeridge, Tamarac 6 


Midnight Express: Alan Parker directs this loose 
adaptation of the memoirs of Billy Hayes, a 
young American student who spent five years in 
Turkish jails for attempting to smuggle out two 
kilos of hash. While the film is compellingly sav- 
age on its own merits, and hero Brad Davis’ per- 
formance is electrifying, the film is so anti- 
Turkish that it sinks to the level of blatant 
propaganda. 

Ogden, Aug. 8 


Moonraker: The 11th James Bond extravaganza 
(Roger Moore’s fourth as 007) follows the pre- 
dictable formula, this time into outer space, to 
foil arch-criminal Hugo Drax (Michael Lons- 
dale), who is trying to develop a master race and 
therewith replace Earth’s population. Still fun, 
but losing momentum. 

Continental 


More American Graffiti: Takes up where Ameri- 
can Graffiti \eft off and follows the decade into the 
‘60s with such stellar attractions as the Vietnam 
War, Richard Nixon et al. 

Arvada Plaza, Northglenn; opens Aug. 3 


Movie, Movie: A cheerful spoof of ‘30s movies, 

directed by Stanley Donen from a script by Larry 

Gelbart (Oh, God!) and Sheldon Keller. 
Gothic, Oriental 


fhe Muppet Movie: Kermit, Miss Piggy and all 
your other lovable friends go to Hollywood in a 
bouncy, witty musical that only a misanthropo- 

morph could hate. 
Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, 
Westminster 6 


Nightwing: A new thriller starring Nick Mancuso 
and David Warner, and directed by Arthur Hiller. 
Tamarac 6 


Rocky ll: Virtually indistinguishable from Rocky 
i, this sequel takes. Rocky Balboa (Sylvester 
Stallone) and wife, Adrian (Talia Shire), A few 
more steps down life's pathway, but the melo- 
drama, engaging low-life humor, training se- 
quence and climactic prizefight are all instant re- 
plays from the original, despite the fact that 
Stalione himself directed this time. 

U-Hills 


Saint Jack: (see review, this issue) 
⸗ Esquire 


Star Crash: Exploitation of the universes rides 
again 
Cinema 70 


Superman: A big-budget ($40 million) film that 
entertains proportionate to its expense. 
Gothic, Oriental 


Unidentified Flying Oddball: Disney Productions 
strikes again in this sci-fi spoof about an amateur 
astronaut and a look-alike robot who find them- 
selves shot into orbit and return tothe time of King 
Arthur. Better they had returned to the time of 
Mark Twain, who did it better in A Connecticut 
Yankee. 
Cherry Knolls, Lakeside, Northglenn, 
Target Village; opens Aug. 3 


Up in Smoke: Cheech and Chong, best known 
for their comedy recordings, break into the fiim 
medium with a raunchy, scatologic look at the 
drug scene. There's about 20 minutes of brilliant 
stuff, but the entire movie is rather like an up- 
dated Laurel and Hardy two-reeler expanded to 
feature length. 

Crest, Fox-Aurora 


The Villain: Hal Needham, stuntman extraordi- 
naire (Hooper), directs this spoof of Western cli- 
ches, starring Kirk Douglas, Ann-Margret, Ar- 
nold Schwarzenegger and various supporting 

comics. 
Buckingham 5, Cherry Creek, Target Village, 
Westminster 6 


The Warriors: A low-budget, teen-age gang 
movie whose only claim to fame are real-life inci- 
dents of violence at showings on the coasts. It's 
not worthy of even that ignominy. 

Crest, Fox-Aurora 


REVIVALS 





Antoine and Colette: Truffaut's Antoine Doinel 
(Jean-Pierre Leaud) gets it on with Marie-France 
Pisier in this charming episode from the 1962 
French film, Love at 20. 

Ogden, Aug. 2 


Around the World in 80 Days: Mike Todd's en- 
tertaining production, which won the 1956 Os- 
car for Best Picture, follows David Niven, Can- 
tinflas, Shirley MacLaine and Robert Newton in 
an elegant chase from continent to continent. 
Boulder Theater, Aug. 2-5, 8 p.m. 


The Big T.N.T. Show: Larry Peerce directed this 
1966 concert film which features the Modegn 
Jazz Quartet, Bo Diddley, Ray Charles, Joan 
Baez, and Ike and Tina Turner. Something for 
everybody. 

Chautauqua, Aug. 8-10, 7:30 p.m. 


Blume in Love: George Segal and Susan Ans- 
pach star as estranged man and wife in Paul 
Mazrusky's 1973 toast to marriage on the rocks. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Aug. 3-4, 7:30 & 9:30 p.m. 


Casino Royale: John Huston et al. directed this 
1967 spoof of the Bond movies, with David Niven 
passing on the 007 tradition to Woody Allen. 
Much shameless overacting, especially by De- 
borah Kerr. 

CU, Forum Rm, Aug. 2, 7:30 & 9:30 p.m. 


The Concert for Bangladesh: Perhaps the best of 
the pure rock-concert films; after a deadening 
first half hour with Ravi Shankar, host George 
Harrison brings on Ringo, Clapton and Dylan. A 
visual joy: Billy Preston's rendition (with dance) 
of “That's the Way God Planned It? 

Oriental, Aug. 3-4, midnight 


Emmanuelle: Sylvia Kristel as a naive diplomat’s 
wife, introduced to a sexual smorgasbord by a 
variety of avid teachers. This film was a hit in 
Paris in 1974, but jaded Americans who have had 
their fill of X-rated panoramas will find it dulls- 
ville. 

Ogden, Aug. 3 


Emmanuelle: The Joys of a Woman: A 1975 fol- 
low-up to the soft-core bore Emmanuelle, once 
again starring the indefatigable Sylvia Kristel. It 
might better be rechristened The Sorrows of the 
Audience. 

Ogden, Aug. 3 


Everything You Always Wanted to Know About 
Sex But Were Afraid to Ask: Perhaps the first 
movie ever made from a self-help book, but if it 
could be done, Woody Allen was the man to do 
it. An uneven rendering of several kinky anec- 
dotes, the best being a sketch about spermato- 
zoa just prior to “launching” With Louise Lasser 
and Gene Wilder. 

CU, Forum Rm, Aug. 3-5, 7:30 & 9:15 p.m. 


The 400 Blows: Truffaut's first film, and an in- 
stant classic; the autobiographical story of a 12- 
year-old growing up confused and alone in con- 
temporary Paris, where no one can be trusted 

Ogden, Aug. 2 


| Heard the Ow! Cail My Name: An award-win- 

ning film about Indian culture as taught to a 

young priest. 

Museum of Natural History, Aug. 2-6, 12:30 p.m., 
Aug. 5, 2 p.m. 


Jailhouse Rock: Elvis’ second movie, in which he 
appeared as a young ex-con, tryin’ to make iton 
the streets. 

Chautauqua, Aug. 8-10, 9:10 p.m. 


Jules and Jim: The most popular of Truffaut's 
films. Jeanne Moreau stars. 
Flick 


AND YOU THOUGHT DC-10s HAD PROBLEMS? 


George Kennedy returns as American pilot Joe Patroni in The Concorde: Airport 79. in 
this latest sequel to Airport, Kennedy discovers a leaky roof in his airplane as the result 
of a missile attack. Their high-flying ways become a down-to-earth problem for Ken- 
nedy and fellow stars Susan Blakely, John Davidson, Robert Wagner, Charo, Cicely 
Tyson and assorted luminaries. The film opens this week at four local theaters. 


The Jungle Book: Disney's 1967 full-length an- 

mated version of Kipling’s famous work is a 

good example of why Vaudeville died, but the 
kids seem to enjoy it. 

Cherry Knolls, Lakeside, Northglenn, 

Target Village 


Les Mistons: A short film by Francois Truffaut. 
Ogden, Aug. 2 


M*A*S*H: Robert Altman's black comedy about 

the U.S. at war in Korea, starring Gould and 
Sutherland. 

Gothic, Aug. 3-4, midnight: 

Ogden, Aug. 5 


Metropolis: Fritz Lang's 1926 futuristic fantasy 
about the evils of the Machine Age, with a great 
deal of Marxist suggestiveness and even more 
expressionist symbolism. 

Decker Library, Aug. 7, 6:30 p.m. 


The Misfits: The 1960 John Huston film, written 
by Arthur Miller, in which Clark Gable and Mar- 
ilyn Monroe made their last screen appear- 
ances. Montgomery Clift and Thelma Ritter co- 
Star. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Aug. 5-6, 7:30 p.m. 


Modern Times: Chaplin faces off against 20th- 

century technology, and gets it on with Paulette 

Goddard. Perhaps Chaplin's funniest feature 
CU, Forum Rm, Aug. 7-8, 7:30 & 9:15 p.m. 


Murder by Death: Neil Simon works himself into 
another ulcer striving for laughs with this satire 
on detectives past and present. The all-star cast 
needed no direction, and all “do their thing” bril- 
liantly, especially those two geniuses, Peter 
Sellers and Alec Guinness. 

Cinema 70 


Night of the Living Dead: Made for $40,000 in a 
basement in Pittsburgh, this horror film about 
zombies on the loose has been described as “the 
greatest B movie ever made” By turns amateur- 
ish and scary as hell. 

Ogden, Aug. 4 


Oh, God! 81-year-old George Burns plays the 
title role, and walks off with the movie, but he 
Owes a great deal to Carl Reiner's writing and 
direction. John Denver debuts as the young 
grocer visited by the Deity; the Rocky Mountain 
Kid makes a decent Everyman. 

Federal, Mayan 


Patton: Franklin J. Schaffner’s 1970 epic that 
copped Oscars for Best Picture and Best Actor 
(the award that George C. Scott refused to 
claim); a cinematized biography of the feisty 
World War Il general, with a bravura perfor- 
mance by Scott. 

Ogden, Aug. 5 


Saturday Night Fever: Cools to just a slight tem- 
perature in this edited, PG-rated version of John 
Travolta’s sashay to stardom via the disco beat 

Chautauqua, Aug. 2-3, 7:30 p.m. 


The Seduction of Mimi: Lina Wertmuller’s 1974 
tragicomedy about a laborer (Giancarlo Gian- 
nini, natch) who seduces his wife's lover's wife, 
to no avail. The seduction scene will enchant the 
gross at heart. 

Vogue 


Siddhartha: Conrad Rook's 1973 version of the 
Hermann Hesse novel about a young man in 
India finding his inner self. Hesse-heads may not 
recognize the story. 

Ogden, Aug. 7 


Sorcerer. Director William (French Connection) 
Friedkin is a master of suspense, but those 
familiar with the 1953 French film about desper- 
ate men hauling unstable nitro over jungle roads. 
The Wages of Fear, may find this a tepid retread. 
Aside from the invidious comparison, this is a 
powerful. attractively photographed film in its 
own right. Roy Scheider and Bruno cremer are 
the lead drivers. 

Ogden, Aug. 8 


Steppenwolf: Max von Sydow as Hermann 

Hesse’s saturnine Harry Haller. The book lost 

something in this 1974 translation to film. 
Ogden, Aug. 7 


Tarzan the Ape Man: The original Johnny Weiss- 
muller epic, made in 1932 and directed by W.S. 
Van Dyke, with Maureen O'Sullivan and C. Au- 
brey Smith. Generally considered the best of the 
movie series which started 14 years earlier. 
IFS, Muenzinger, Aug. 7-8, 9 p.m. 





Tarzan and the Green Goddess: A 1938 version 
in which Olympic star Herman Brix essayed the 
role of the ape-man. Herman later changed his 
name to Bruce Bennett and reprised the role 
This installment was directed by Edward Kull 
IFS, Muenzinger, Aug. 7-8, 7:30 p.m. 


WEEKLIES 





Harold and Maude: Colin Higgins wrote and Hal 
Ashby directed this 1970 cult favorite about a 
love affair between a suicidal 20-year-old (Bud 
Cort) and a swinging octogenarian (Ruth Gor- 
don). It's an amusing black comedy, and most 
people feel that if you've seen it once, you've 
seen it all, but the film has a legion of devotees 
that just can't see it often enough. 

Flick, Fridays and Saturdays at midnight 


Rocky Horror Picture Show: The bizarre rock 
musical—with naive Brad and Janet, the licen- 
tious Dr. Frank N. Furter (Tim Curry) and the 
weird hunchback Riff Raff (Richard O’Brien, who 
wrote the screenplay)—is captivating, but after 
the big rock ensemble numbers which conclude 
the first half hour of the film, it’s all pretty much 
downhill. 

Ogden, Fridays and Saturdays at midnight 


THEATERS 


Aladdin, 2010 E Colfax 388-6401 

Amada Plaza, 9374 W 58th Ave. Arvada 421-2777 

Aurora Mali, 14200 E. Alameda. Aurora. 343-4200 

Boulder Theater, 2032 14th St., Boulder. 442-8080. 

Brentwood 4, 1985 S. Federal 935-4647 

Buckingham 5, 1340 S. Havana, Aurora 755-4440 

Centre, 216 16th St 534-3883 

Century 21, 1370 S. Colorado Blvd 759-0221 

Cherry Creek, 3001 E. 1st Ave. 355-4457 

Cherry Knolls, Arapahoe Rd &S University Bivd 
770-6185 

Cinderella City Cinema. W. Hampden & Santa Fe 
Englewood. 761-4604 

Cinema 70, 7300 Irving, Westminster 428-5132 

Colorado 4, 390 S Colorado Blvd . Glendale 388-1627 

Continental, S Valley Hwy & E. Hampden Ave 758-2345 

Cooper and Cooper Cameo. 960 S Colorado Blvd 
Glendale 757-7681 

Crest, 2245 Kearney 355-1616 

Esquire, 590 Downing 733-5757 

Federal, 3840 Federal 458-0170 

Flick, 15th & Larimer. 629-0555 

Fox-Aurora, 9900 E Colfax. Aurora 366-2941 

Gothic, 3263 S Broadway. Englewood. 781-5515 

Lakeridge, 1650 Wadsworth Blvd. Lakewood 238-1346 

Lakeside Twin, 4655 Harlan. Wheat Ridge 421-6636 

Mayan, 110 Broadway 733-6015 

North Valley, 88th & I-25. Thornton 288-5610 

Northglenn, 104th & I-25. Northglenn 452-7961 

Ogden, 935 E. Colfax. 832-4500 

Oriental, 4335 W 44th Ave 433-8989 

Paramount, 519 16th St 534-5388 

Southglenn, 6840 S Race 795-9525 

Tamarac 6, 7777 E Hampden. 755-5100 

Target Village, 5255 W Warren 988-5255 

Thornton, 88th & Corona. Thornton. 287-9112 

U-Hills, 4150 Amherst 757-7161 

Villa Italia. W Alameda & Wadsworth. Lakewood 
922-6377 

Vogue, 1465S Pearl 777-2544 

Westland. 10405 W Colfax. Lakewood 232-3331 

Westminster 6, 88th & Sheridan. Westminster 427-1081 


FILM SERIES 


BPL—Boulder Public Library Film Programs. shown in 
the library auditorium, 1000 Canyon Blvd . Boulder 
441-3100 

Chautauqua—Summer movie series presented in the audi- 
torium in Chautauqua Park. 900 Baseline Road. Boul- 
der. 442-3282 

CU—Univ. of Colorado Program Council films. shown at 
three Boulder campus locations 
Forum Room in the Univ. Memorial Center (UMC) 
Euclid & Broadway. 
eChemistry Bidg. rooms 132 & 140 Entrance is just 
east of the UMC fountain area 
Phone: 492-7704 after 6 pm 

DAM—Denver Art Museum films. shown at the museum 
100 W. 14th Ave.. Denver 297-2793 

DU—Univ. of Denver Film Society Series. shown in 
Boettcher Auditorium. 2050 E Iliff Ave.. Denver 
753-2222 

IFS—Univ. of Colorado International Film Series. shown 
at two Boulder campus locations 
*Muenzinger Psychology Bidg auditorium. Entrance is 
west of Folsom Stadium ticket booths on Colorado 
Ave 
eChemistry Bidg. room 140 Entrance is just east of the 
Univ. Memorial Center (UMC) fountain area. Eucho & 
Broadway 
Phone: 492-7903 

MSC—Metropolitan State College films. shown at the 
Auraria Campus Student Center. room 330. 9th St 
between Larimer & Lawrence sts.. Denver. 629-5277 

UCMC—Unw of Colorado Medical Center Concert 
Series. shown in Denison Auditorium. Colorado Bivd 
at 9th Ave.. Denver. 394-7006 
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Clear vision 
of emerging 


Africa 


A Bend in the River 

By V.S. Naipaul 

New York: Knopf, 1979. 278 pp. 
$8.95. 


By RITA FINK 


ee HE BUSH muffled the 

sound of murder, and the 

muddy rivers and lakes 
washed the blood away.” V.S. Nai- 
paul writes of that broad midsec- 
tion extending from the Indian 
Ocean to the Atlantic—black Africa, 
new Africa. In this brilliant novel 
that encompasses so much that is in- 
tegral to emerging African nations, 
Naipaul, a Trinidadan of East Indian 
heritage, is asking if there is a place 
in Africa for non-Africans. Can 
non-Africans continue to exist in 
the countries which have treated 
them so well financially? In fact, can 
any peoples who grasped the op- 
portunity (copper, ivory, gold), 
flourished and prospered, yet car- 
ried a passport of another country, 
their children and grandchildren 
never having seen their ancestral 
country, find a home? Or, more like- 





ly, do they become helpless prey to 
nationalization and expropriation? 
Naipaul’s main character is Salim, 
the third generation of his Indian 
family to live on the east coast of 
Africa. Alert to the Africanization of 
the local businesses (Kenya? Tanza- 
nia?) and still in his early 20s, Salim 
buys a defunct shop from the pros- 
perous entrepreneur, Nazruddin— 
1000 or more miles inland (Zaire?). 
Here, between rebellions, Salim 
builds up his business, serving not 
only the townspeople, but also the 
marchands who return to their hid- 
den river and bush villages to sell the 
enamel basins, bits of rope and wire, 
a razor blade and other paltry pieces. 
By nature, Salim is unforceful; he 
waits and allows things to happen. 
For him, life is his shop, a beer, a 
whore and a game of squash (neo- 
colonialism) in the afternoon. He 
meets friends at the Bigburger, 
transferred intact from the United 
States, a shock among the mud 
huts, peeling paint, cracked plaster, 
broken windows and bush squat- 
ters around their cooking fires in the 
square. I also recall the shock of see- 
ing the sculptured black features of 
the people of Nairobi in the setting 
of the white fat face of Colonel San- 
ders and his plastic and styrofoam. 


With the arrival of his childhood 
friend, Indar, Salim’s inertia disap- 
pears. Indar’s family had been 
wealthy enough to send shim to a 
London university. Now a guest lec- 


turer at the neighboring polytech- 
nic erected by the Big Man (Mobu- 


to?) to train young bushmen for 
their leap to administrative posi- 
tions in the new government, In- 
dar’s academic life provides his 
friend with a broadened vista. Salim 
enjoys an affair with the young wife 
of a Belgian historian connected 
with the polytechnic. He also has his 
eyes opened to the problem of peo- 
ples like himself at a time when the 
Big Man is becoming intrusive to the 
non-Africans. A rebellion is in the 
making—violence, murders and 
penetrating fear. Salim seizes the 
confusing times to visit Nazruddin 
in London and without passion or 





Is there a place 

in Africa today 

for non-Africans? 

A brilliant novel 
explores the question. 





fanfare becomes engaged to his 
daughter, a marriage Nazruddin and 
Salim parents had arranged a doz- 
en years before. 

The plane connnecting Nazrud- 
din’s Gloucester Road in London 
with the dusty inland African town 
could be the only true “home” On 
the flight, Salim thinks about his 
two friends’ remarks: Indar’s, “I 


carry the world within me; and 
Nazruddin’s, “All over the world 
money is in flight. People have 
scraped the world clean. . . and now 
they want to run from the dreadful 
places where they've made their 
money and find some nice safe coun- 
try. All of them are on the run. They 
are frightened of the fire. You must- 
n't think it’s only Africa people are 
running from” 

The most dramatic part of the 
novel is Salim’s arrival to the dusty 
town. The ensuing entanglements 
and subsequent flight are tense 
enough to please readers hard- 
ened to the reality of the play act- 
ing of emerging nations. This is the 
true legend of the East Indians, 
Arabs, Filipinos, Taiwanese, South 
Americans and Irani today. Swit- 
zerland had been the safe box, then 
Canada and the United States. 
Where next? 

Naipaul's style is that of a slow- 
moving African river. The stream it- 
self is uneventful, but what is going 
on around it has an impact not to be 
denied. I found myself impatient 
with the slowness of the action, hav- 
ing become inured to the chaotic lit- 
erature of today in which one crisis 
climbs the back of the next. I was 
also impatient with the lecture-like 
conversations of Indar, then found it 
was precisely those passages I went 
back to, for there was the essence. 
Naipaul’s unclouded vision, his com- 
passion, his genius in storytelling 
make this novel a unique and mov- 
ing experience. 
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REESE’S ROYALE 
DINNER THEATRE 


PRESENTS 


The Follies Of 
King Henry VIJI 


“An Evening of Nicely and Naughty Fun” 


A 2-hour musical comedy with audience participation 


Looking for a night which allows you to eat with your 
hands, bang your silverware on the table, find your 
waitress seated in your lap and performers singing 


800 S. Colorado Bivd. 
757-7868 
Open dally from 4:30 pm 
Sat. and Sun. from 5:30 pm 
THE LIBRARY ... 
in El Paso, Texas, too! 









Allmen are 
not created 
equal! 








EC HARES 





POETRY READING by Helen Adam, Anne Wald- 
man and Eileen Myles. Naropa Summer Audito- 
rium, 1645 Broadway, Boulder. Wed. 8 p.m. Ad- 
mission $3, students & senior citizens $2.50 
444-0202. 

Aug. 1 


SRI M.P. PANDIT, indian yogi and scholar, on 
“Emergence of a New Consciousness” Rm 240 
of the General Classroom Bidg., 2040 S. Race St. 
on the Univ. of Denver campus in Denver. Thur 
7:30 p.m. Free admission. 753-2143 

Aug. 2 


BROADCAST series on British theologian and 
writer C.S. Lewis, “Speak of the Devil” Public 
radio series sponsored by Colorado Humanities 
Program and produced by KCFR radio. Fifth pro- 
gram in series centers on “The Problem of Pain: 
Production includes a dramatization from Lewis’ 
writings and discussion by Colorado phi- 
losophers and theologians. Thur. 9 p.m. KCFR 
radio, 90.1 FM. 

Aug. 2 


POETRY READING by Richard Price and Dick 
Gallup, introduced by William Burroughs. 
Naropa Summer Auditorium, 1645 Broadway, 
Boulder. Sat. 8:30 p.m. Admission $3, students 
and senior citizens $2.50. 444-0202. 

Aug. 4 


POETRY READING by Allen Ginsberg, Ann 
Waldman, Larry Fagin, Michael Brownstein and 
The Talking Band. Boulder Theater, 14th & 
Spruce sts., Boulder. Sun. 8 p.m. Benefit for “No 
Nukes—Close Rocky Fiats” effort. Admission 
$2.50. 443-0887 


POETRY READING, open microphone. Cafe Ne- 
penthes, 1416 Market St., Denver. Mon. 8:30 p.m. 
Free admission to nightclub-coffeehouse. 
534-5423. 

Aug. 6 


ALLEN CASS on “The Glenn Miller Story” Com- 
munity House at Chautauqua Park, 900 Baseline 
Road, Boulder. Tue. 8 p.m. Free admission. 
442-3282. 

Aug. 7 


LIBBY BORTZ, psychiatric social worker and in- 
structor in women's studies, on “Self-Aware- 
ness" Brown-bag lunch series sponsored by the 
Women's Resource Center of Arapahoe Com- 
munity College. Rm 328 of the ACC main bldg., 
5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, Littleton. Wed. noon. Ad- 
mission $1, ACC students 50¢; bring your lunch. 
794-1550, ext. 411. 

Aug. 8 


POETRY READING by Ted Berrigan, Peter Or- 
lovsky and Reed Bye. Naropa Summer Audito- 
rium, 1645 Broadway, Boulder. Wed. 8 p.m. Ad- 
mission $3, students & senior citizens $2.50. 
444-0202 

Aug. 8 


NINA TURNEY of public relations department at 
Western Electric, on “American Heritage!’ Com- 
munity House in Chautauqua Park, 900 Baseline 
Road, Boulder. Thur. 8 p.m. Free admission. 
442-3282. 

Aug. 9 


BROADCAST series on British theologian and 
writer C.S. Lewis, “Speak of the Devil” Public 
radio series sponsored by Colorado Humanities 
Program and produced by KCFR radio. Last pro- 
gram in series centers on “Religion and Poli- 
tics’ Production includes dramatization from 
Lewis' writings and discussion by Colorado phi- 
losophers and theologians. Thur. 9 p.m. KCFR 
radio, 90.1 FM. 

Aug. 9 


FILM on the efforts of conservationists to pre- 
serve endangered species, Atonement. West Au- 
ditorium of the Denver Museum of Natural His- 
tory in City Park, Montview & Colorado blvds., 
Denver. Thur.-Fri. 12:30 p.m. Free admission 
575-3872. 


over your shoulder. . . you've found it! 


Aug. 5 Aug. 9-10 


16th Century Style Feast 


$ l 295 incl. show & dinner 
Group discounts for 15 or more. 
Call for reservations: 399-2789 
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POOH CORNER 
BOOKSTORE 





The Boulder Repertory Company 





presens 
“OUR TOWN” by THORNTON WILDER 
DIRECTED BY FRANK GEORGIANNA 


Books 





* Tickets available at Select- A- Seat 


Reese’s Royale Dinner Theatre 
at the Landmark Inn 
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THEATER _| 


A strong 
season for 


Shakespeare 
Festiv 


By DENNIS & ERICA STULL 


HE COLORADO Shake- 
speare Festival continues to ex- 
periment and progress. This 

years productions are more techni- 
cally elaborate than ever, a far cry 
from the grassy hill which consti- 
tuted the only stage and backdrop 
several years ago. For this festival, 
acting talent is more abundant, and 
closer attention has been paid to the 
technical problems of diction and 
vocal projection in an outdoor set- 
ting. The directors this year have 
put their personal stamps on the 
productions, each using his re- 
sources to express his own some- 
times unique interpretation of the 
play. 

In the case of Henry IV, Part Two, the 
director’s intention is not carried 
through on stage. The play is not 
one of Shakespeare’s best, a patch- 
work of comic and historic scenes. 
The historic scenes illustrate the 
close of the reign of Henry IV and 
his son Hal’s assumption of the 
crown; the comic sections star the 
inimitable Sir John Falstaff, the fat, 
lusty old knight who was Hal’s men- 
tor. Critics have often said that the 
two Henry IV plays should more 
aptly be titled Falstaff, Parts One and 
Two, and that the second of the plays 
was more an excuse to bring back 
the popular Falstaff than it was an 
attempt to illuminate English his- 
tory further. 








Others see Henry IV, 2 as a moral- 
ity play in which Prince Hal is led 
from a youth of debauchery and vice 
into a virtuous, upright adulthood. 
In this interpretation, Falstaff be- 
comes less lovable, and is seen in- 
stead as a personification of the 
amorality and deterioration which 
characterized the end of the reign of 
Henry IV. Director Tom Markus 
holds the latter view of the play. He 
sees the loose, episodic construc- 
tion as an illustration of the “essen- 
tial quality of the reign of Henry IV 
... [which was] caught up in the 
idea of decay.” 

Markus, the artistic director of 
the Virginia Museum Theater, has 
been on the summer Shakespeare 
circuit nationally for 10 years. This 
is his first effort with the Colorado 
Festival. 


Markus’ interpretation is seen in 
Dan Dryden's set design, a sort of 
antique, impressionistic backdrop 
from West Side Story with deteriorat- 
ing, graffiti-covered walls. But the 
director’s concept is negated by the 
exuberant performance of Denis 
Williams as Falstaff. This is the same 
lovable old rascal we met in Henry IV, 
Part One, and Williams’ demeanor be- 
lies the unpleasant side of the char- 
acter indicated by some of his lines. 
The problem is compounded by Fal- 
staff's old friend Justice Shallow, a 
doddering fool who is played strict- 
ly for laughs by Larry Friedlander. 
Williams and Friedlander are com- 
petent enough actors to follow a di- 
rector’s instruction, so we must as- 
sume that the fault lies with 


Markus. 


Markus has further muddied the 
waters by cutting a scene in which 
Doll Tearsheet, one of Falstaff’s 
wenches, is arrested for murder. As 
the production stands, Falstaff and 
his cronies at the Boar’s Head Tav- 
ern are a vital, genial lot, and Hal’s 
rejection of his old comrade when he 
becomes king is simply mean. This 
Henry IV, 2 has some good moments. 
The comic scenes at the Boar’s Head 
are enjoyable, and the deathbed 
scene between Hal and the old King 
is very moving. But the inconsis- 
tency of interpretation makes this 
production less than satisfying. 


merly director of theater at 

the University of Wisconsin 
for 25 years, has directed a fairly 
straightforward version of A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, with a few dis- 
tinguishing marks. Here, the four 
young lovers are willful, not a quar- 
tet of dolls arranged willy-nilly by 
the fairies. The goings-on in the for- 
est are the lovers’ dream which 
turns into a nightmare and back 
again. Mitchell emphasizes the 
dream aspect by double-casting the 
members of the Athenian court as 
the members of the kingdom of fair- 
ies. Theseus, Duke of Athens; his 
bride-to-be, Hippolyta, and his mas- 
ter of revels become Oberon and Ti- 
tania, King and Queen of the For- 
est, and Puck, the wood sprite. 
Likewise, Theseus’ attendants be- 
cOme Titania’s fairy court. 

The gossamer quality of the 
woodland scenes is weighed down 
somewhat in this production. Ti- 
tania’s little fairy attendants, often 


PR vers E. MITCHELL, for- 


played by children or dancers, are 


here played by four grown men who 
are not particularly graceful. Mary 
Olson is a fine actress who inter- 
prets Hermia nicely, but she has a 
very deep, full voice which is not 
quite appropriate for the girl caught 
up in lovemadness. Todd Jamieson 
gives a pedestrian reading of The- 
seus/Oberon, his speech falling into 
an unnatural cadence. Also, the em- 
phasis on precise diction tends to 
slow the action. 

Nevertheless, this is an enjoyable 
production. The young lovers, es- 
pecially Ursula Meyer as the woe- 
begone Helena, are delightful. 
Charles Wilcox is perhaps too re- 
fined as the coarse weaver Bottom, 
but he and his fellow “mechanicals” 
are very funny. The play of Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe, which they pre- 
sent as entertainment at the duke’s 
wedding, is marvelous. There is 
enough comic business in the scene 
to elicit belly laughs from the audi- 
ence, but Mitchell has not fallen into 
the trap of letting the play-within- 
the-play run away with itself. 

If the magic is diluted by some 
performances, it is enhanced by An- 
nette Helde as Titania/Hippolyta 
and David Wells as Puck. These are 
fine, graceful, lighthearted perfor- 
mances. Finally, although the care 
the actors take with the language 
hampers the action somewhat, it 
does bring out the exquisite poetry 
and wordplay which are part of the 
magic of A Midsummer Night's Dream. 


Th BEST production of the 
festival, and the least orthodox, 
is William Glover’s staging of 
King Lear. Glover, an actor who has 
worked with many regional the- 
aters, also is an active freelance di- 
rector based in Southern Califor- 
nia. His handling of King Lear proves 
that he is, indeed, particularly tal- 
ented as a director. 





Kip Baker and Denis Williams (top) are 
Pistol and Falstaff in Henry IV. Part 
Two. Charles Wilcox and Annette 
Helde (left) are Bottom and TitaniainA 
Midsummer Nights Dream. Gordon 
Wickstrom portrays King Lear (right). 


Critics have often drawn the dis- 
tinction between Lear as a brilliant 
piece of literature and as a less-than- 
successful play. Lear’s rejection of 
his devoted daughter Cordelia is less 
easy to believe on stage than on the 
printed page. The climactic scene in 
which the old King is thrown out 
into the storm by his heartless 
daughters Goneril and Regan often 
has been called “unactable” The fe- 
rocity of the storm and the enor- 
mity of Lear’s misery present a di- 
lemma for actor, director and 
technical staff. And there is the 
question which has eternally 
plagued Shakespearean scholars: 
“What happened to the Fool?” He is 


_one of the most interesting charac- 
ters in the play, and disappears in the 


middle, 


again. 


never to be heard from 


In Glover’s unique interpreta- 
tion, the play is a flashback. The pro- 
duction begins with the moment of 
Lear’s death. His soul leaves his body 
and sees the proverbial “life passing 
before his eyes” The story we see is 
the King’s memory, and therefore 
hazy and imprecise. In his mind, 
Lear confuses the Fool and Cor- 
delia, for they are the two people 
who truly loved him and told him 
the truth. Glover expresses this un- 
usual notion by having Cordelia and 
the Fool played by the same actress. 


Glover’s unique concept is not so 
much that of ascholar searching out 
new meaning in the text, but an in- 
ventive means to a theatrical end: 
The memory aspect allows the 
storm scene to be less naturalistic 
and explicit. Further, the interpre- 
tation offers a solution to the ques- 
tion of the Fool. In the final scene, 
Lear enters with the dead body of 
Cordelia. Beside himself with grief, 
he cries “And my poor fool is 
hang‘d!” This heart-wrenching mo- 
ment alone nearly justifies Glover's 
revision of the script. 








(One niggardly aspect of the fes- 
tival management is the fact that the 
directors’ notes are only included in 
the $3 souvenir program. Audience 
members coming to this production 
without prior knowledge of the in- 
terpretation might be hard put to 
understand some of the staging.) 

One element of this interpreta- 
tion does not work as well as it 
might. To illustrate the idea of mem- 
ory, Glover has created a second 
Lear, a masked mime who sits on a 
platform high above the action, re- 
acting to and commenting on the 
story which unfolds before him. The 
continuous presence of this ghost is 
not distracting, it is merely ineffec- 
tive. Because he is out of the imme- 
diate line of sight, we tend to forget 
him. This is a potentially exciting 
stage convention, and there are one 
or two moments when Lear II does 
contribute to the production, but for 
the most part, the ghost is unneces- 
sary. Glover would have been wiser 
to keep him out of sight except for 
these few moments. 

The seriousness of Glover’s com- 
mitment to the play has carried over 
to his actors. Lear is consequently the 
most consistently well-acted of the 
three festival productions. There 
are no false notes in the perfor- 
mances, and even the smaller roles 
have more depth and are acted with 
greater assurance. Gordon Wick- 
strom is an impressive Lear, power- 
ful and foolish, and convincing in his 
transitions from dictator to mad- 
man to his final self-knowledge. 

In several cases, actors who gave 
faulty performances in other festi- 
val productions are tar better in King 
lear. Todd Jamieson, the stiff Oberon 
of A Midsummer Night's Dream, is good 
here as Albany, the basically decent 
son-in-law who is drawn in by, but 
then rejects, his wife’s wickedness 
and deception. Will York was an- 


Turn to p. 12 
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noying as King Henry and Hermia’s 
father, primarily because of a ten- 
dency to punctuate his speech by 
shaking his head and shoulders em- 
phatically. He abandons this man- 
nerism in Lear and presents a believ- 
able portrayal of the Earl of Kent, 
Lear’s loyal and devoted subject. 

Denis Williams, the misdirected 
Falstaff of Henry IV, 2, here gives a 
moving performance as Glouces- 
ter, the foolish father whose trag- 
edy parallels Lear’s. 

The festival this year has a num- 
ber of fine performers who are 
adept at the difficult art of reper- 
tory acting. The award for most val- 
uable player this season surely 
should go to Annette Helde, excel- 
lent in three major roles as Lear’s 
scheming daughter Goneril, Hip- 
polyta/Titania and as Mistress 
Quickly in Henry IV, 2. She is fol- 
lowed closely by Michael McKen- 
zie, who is an outstanding Prince 
Hal in Henry IV, 2, a malevolent and 
intriguing Edmund in Lear and a 
charming Lysander in Midsummer 
Nights Dream. 

Maggie Donaghy is a wonder- 
fully bawdy Doll Tearsheet in Henry 
IV, 2; as Regan in Lear her un- 
abashed evil is agood contrast to the 
cleverer wickedness of Goneril. 
Ursula Meyer’s best work is done as 
Helena, but she is affecting as the 
Fool and Cordelia in Lear. David 
Wells’ performance in Midsummer 
Nights Dream is also his best, but he is 
very good as Goneril’s devoted 
steward Oswald in King Lear. 

The design staff is more ambi- 
tious this year than for previous 
Colorado Shakespeare Festivals. 
Dan Dryden has perhaps gone too 
far with his set for Midsummer Night's 
Dream, a fantastical jumble of flora 
and moonbeams which brings the 
viewers imagination up short. 
David Busse’s costumes for the com- 
edy are beautiful and amplify direc- 
tor Mitchell’s dream image by sharp- 
ly delineating the court and the 
forest. In court, the costumes are 
stiff, heavy and earthbound, made 
of dark velvets and brocades. In the 
forest, everyone wears flowing 
white, which Busse designed to get 
maximum effect from the summer 
breezes in the outdoor theater. His 
costume design for Henry IV, 2 is a 
disappointment, however, dividing 
the different factions by clothing 
each member of a group in the same 
fabric. The prevailing philosophy 
here seems to be that if you cannot 
read your program in the dark, you 
can at least see by an actor’s outfit 
that he is a cowboy. 

The visual aspects of King Lear are 
outstanding. Glover’s dim-memory 
theme is brilliantly expressed in De- 
borah Dryden’s costumes, which 
start out brightly patterned and fade 
to neutral. The set by Norvid Jen- 
kins Roos, a series of white, glacial 
flats dominated by the ghost’s perch, 
is equally impressive. Lighting de- 
signer Richard Riddell also achieves 
some excellent effects in Lear. 

The overall excellence of King Lear 
should serve as a goal for future 
Colorado Shakespeare Festivals. We 
are happy to note that this year’s 
festival is the best trio of produc- 
tions we have seen from the Uni- 
versity of Colorado stage. 


CURRENT 





OKLAHOMA!, musical by Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein Presented by Stephens College/Perry- 
Mansfield School at the school, 40755 Routt 
County Road 36, Steamboat Springs. Wed. 8 
p.m. Depicting Oklahoma at the turn of the cen- 
tury, with songs including “Oh, What a Beautiful 
Morning” and “The Surrey with the Fringe on 
Top” Tickets $4. 1-879-4434 

Final performance Wed.. Aug. 1 


THE BLACKGUARD. Lulubelles Lounge in the 
Denver Hilton. 1554 Court Place, Denver. Wed - 
Sat. 8:30 p.m., dinner from 5.30. Melodrama. fol- 
lowed by a vaudeville performance, in the first 
show at the new dinner-theater Tickets $5.50 
dinner from menu. 571-1533 

Final performances Wed.-Sat. thru Aug. 4 


DIVERSIONS AND DELIGHTS by John Gray 
Elitch Theater in Elitch Gardens amusement 
park, 4620 W. 38th Ave., Denver. Wed.-Sat. 8:30 
p.m.. Wed. & Sat. mat. at 2:15. One-man show 
Starring Vincent Price about the works and life of 
Oscar Wilde. Admission Wed.-Thur. $5.25-$8. 
Fri-Sat. $5.75-$9, mat. $5.25-$8. Reservations 
advised. 458-8801. 

Final performances Wed.-Sat. thru Aug. 4 


A CHORUS LINE by Michael Bennett, based on 
a book by James Kirkwood and Nicholas Dante 
Auditorium Theater, 14th & Curtis sts.. Denver 
Wed.-Sat. at 2 & 8 p.m. The musical, choreo- 
graphed by Bennett with music by Marvin Ham- 
isch and lyrics by Edward Kleban, takes place at 
an audition in New York City, and describes the 
lives of 17 dancers. Tickets $8-$17. 573-7151. 
Final performances Wed.-Sat. thru Aug. 4 


OPERAS: Soyazhe by Garland Anderson and 
The Medium by Gian-Carlo Menotti. Central City 
Opera House, Central City. Selected dates 8:30 
p.m. Both operas deal with the supernatural: So- 
yazhe, a world premiere, features Joy Davidson 
of the Metropolitan Opera. Tickets $10-$14 
weekdays, $13-$17 weekends. 623-4435. 

Final performances Aug. 1. 3 & 5 


THE BARBER OF SEVILLE, opera by Rossini, 
conducted by John Moriarty. Part of Central City 
Opera Festival. Opera House in Central City. Se- 
lected dates at 8:30 p.m. Sat. Tickets Sat. $15- 
$20, other perf. $10-$14. 623-4435, 

Aug. 1,4 & 5 


AVATAR by John McCallum. Presented by the 
Denver Black Arts Co. in Bonfils Theater, E. Col- 
fax Ave. at Elizabeth St., Denver. Thur.-Sat. 8 
p.m., Sun. mat. at 2:30. A contemporary musi- 
cal. Tickets $5.50, children $2.75 (mat. only) 
377-9924 

Final performances Thur.-Sun. thru Aug. 5 


THE MERRY WIDOW. opera by Franz Lehar 
Central City Opera House, Central City. Select- 
ed dates at 2:30 & 8:30 p.m. The opera, directed 
by William Francisco and conducted by Kurt 
Herbert Adler, stars Pamela Myers. Tickets Sat 
eve. $15-$20, Fri. eve. $13-$17, all other perf. 
$10-$14. 623-4435. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 6 


THE FACE ON THE BARROOM FLOOR, ‘caba- 
ret opera” by Henry Molicone with libretto by 
John Bowman. Teller House Bar, site of the 
painting of the title, in Central City. Selected 
dates at varying times, generally before evening 
presentations in the main Opera House and fol- 
lowing matinees. Apprentice artists sing a 25- 
minute Opera commissioned by the Central City 
Opera. Admission $2.50. 623-4435. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 6 


MEMOS, a selection of short vocal works (Mem- 
orable Excerpts, Mostly Opera). Several loca- 
tions in Central City. Selected dates, generally 
preceding Opera House presentations. Works in- 
clude the second act of Black River by Conrad 
Susa, The Picnic by Richard Cumming 
and Henry Butler, and excerpts from Shanewis 
by Richard Wakefield Cadman. Admission $1.50. 
623-4435. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 6 


THE BOYS FROM SYRACUSE, musical by Rod- 
gers and Hart. Offered in repertory by the Play- 
ers Company of Loretto Heights College. Pre- 
sented at the Pine Cone Theater in Grand Lake. 
Selected dates Tue.-Thur. & Sun. at 8 p.m., Fri.- 
Sat. 7:30 p.m., occasional matinees at 2. Com- 
edy of mistaken identity includes the songs “This 
Can't Be Love” and “Falling in Love with Love” 
Tickets $5, children $3. 1-627-3380. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 9 


SCATINO! by Frank Dunlop and Jim Dale. Of- 
fered in repertory by the Players Company of Lo- 
retto Heights College. Presented at the Pine 
Cone Theater in Grand Lake. Selected dates: 
Tue.-Thur. & Sun. 8 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 7:30 p.m., 
occasional matinees at 2. Farcical adaptation of 
a Moliere play, full of the charm of youth. Tick- 
ets $5, children $3. 1-627-3380. 
Selected dates thru Aug. 10; 
mat. Aug. 4 


SAIGON, MON AMIE VIEILLE (Saigon, My Old 
Friend) by David Jones. Touchstone Theater, 
1035 E. 17th Ave., Denver. Wed.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. A 
description of a detention center for returning 
soldiers who have been accused of crimes. Tick- 
ets $4. 831-1299. 

Wed.-Sat. thru Aug. 11 


PIPPIN, musical by Roger Hirson and Stephen 
Schwartz. Offered in repertory by the Players 
Company of Loretto Heights College. Presented 
at the Pine Cone Theater in Grand Lake. Se- 
lected dates: Tue.- Thur. & Sun. 8 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 
7:30 p.m., Occasional matinees at 2. Love. life 
and the pursuit of everything by the son of Char- 
lemagne. Tickets $5, children $3. 1-627-3380. 
Selected dates thru Aug. 8: 
mat. Aug. 11 


LAST OF THE RED-HOT LOVERS by Nei! 
Simon. Offered in repertory by the Players Com- 
pany of Loretto Heights College Presented at 
the Pine Cone Theater in Grand Lake. Selected 
dates: Tue -Thur. & Sun. 8 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 7:30 
p.m., occasional matinees at 2. A man who tries 
to initiate affairs but can't get them going. Tick- 
ets $5, children $3. 1-627-3380. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 11 


HENRY IV, PART TWO by William Shakespeare 
Part of Colorado Shakespeare Festival at the 
Univ. of Colorado. Mary Rippon Outdoor The- 
ater, Broadway & E. Euclid Ave. on the CU cam- 
pus in Boulder. Selected dates. 8:30 pm. (See 
review, this issue.) Tickets $4 50-$6 50. 492-8181 

Aug. 3. 8. 12 & 16 


THE SUBJECT WAS ROSES by Frank Gilroy 
Steamboat Springs Repertory Theater in The 
Depot, 13th & Stockbridge, Steamboat Springs 
Thur.-Sun. 8 p.m. Pulitzer Prize-winning story 
set in 1946 of a boy becoming a man. and a fam- 
ily that wants to love each other but doesn't quite 
know how. Tickets Fri.-Sat. $5.50, Thur. & Sun 
$4.50. 1-879-4684 

Thur.-Sun. thru Aug. 17 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM by William 
Shakespeare. Part of the Colorado Shakespeare 
Festival at the Univ. of Colorado Mary Rippon 
Outdoor Theater, Broadway & E. Euclid Ave. on 
the CU campus in Boulder. Selected dates at 
8:30 p.m. (See review, this issue.)Tickets $4.50- 
$6.50. 492-8181 

Aug. 1. 5. 9. 11, 15 & 17 


KING LEAR by William Shakespeare Part of the 
Colorado Shakespeare Festival at the Univ. of 
Colorado. Mary Rippon Outdoor Theater, Broad- 
way & E. Euclid Ave. on the CU campus in Boul- 
der. Selected dates at 8:30 p.m. (See review, this 
issue.)Tickets $4.50-$6.50. 492-8181 

Aug. 2, 4. 7, 10. 14 & 18 


LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE by Rick Besoyan. Ga- 
briel’s Dinner Theater, Holiday Inn, 1465 S. Colo- 
rado Blvd, Denver. Perf. Tue-Sat. 8:30 pm 
(cocktails from 6, dinner from 7), Sun. 7:30 p.m. 
Musical spoof of light operettas, this comedy is 
set in the Colorado Rockies and includes forest 
rangers, fair maidens and Indians. Tickets Sun.- 
Thur. $10.75, Fri.-Sat. $13.95. 759-1616 
Tue.-Sun. thru Aug. 22 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER by Oliver Gold- 
smith. Backstage Theater in the Sterling Bidg., 
100 W. Ski Hill Road, Breckenridge. Thur.-Sat. 
8:30 p.m. 18th-century comedy done in modern 
dress. Tickets $3.50, children $2.50. 1-453-6065. 
i Thur.-Sat. thru Aug. 25 


ARMS AND THE MAN by George Bernard Shaw. 
Presented by the Creede Repertory Theater at 
the Opera House in Creede as one of several 
plays in repertory. Performances on selected 
dates: Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 or 7:30 p.m. 
Shaw's spoof of love and war, in which an en- 
emy soldier hides in the home of a Bulgarian 
major. then becomes his aide after the peace 
treaty is signed. Tickets $3.50-$4. 1-658-2540. 
Selected dates thru Aug. 25 


THE UNSINKABLE MOLLY BROWN, musical by 
Meredith Wilson from the book by Richard Mor- 
ris. Country Dinner Playhouse, 6875 S. Clinton 
Road (Valley Hwy. at Arapahoe Road), Denver. 
Tue.-Sun. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 6:45), Sat.-Sun 
mat. at 2 (lunch from noon). Feisty Molly is 
undaunted by Denver's high society. Tickets 
$7.25-$11.39 (dinner package only). 771-1410. 
Tue.-Sun. thru Aug. 26 


OKLAHOMA!, musical by Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein. Boulder Dinner Theater, 55th & Arap- 
ahoe, Boulder. Perf. Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m. (dinner 
from 6:15), Sun. 6 p.m. (dinner from 4:15). 
Oklahoma at the turn of the century, with songs 
like “Oh, What a Beautiful Morning” and “The 
Surrey with the Fringe on Top” filling the air 
Choreography by Barbara Demaree. Dinner-show 
tickets Sun. & Tue.-Thur. $11.56, Fri. $13.63. Sat 
$14.82. Reservations necessary. 449-6000. 
Tue.-Sun. thru Aug. 26 


THE HAPPY HAVEN by John Arden and Marga- 
retta D'Arcy, directed by Neal Fenter. Creede 
Repertory Theater at the Opera House in 
Creede. Selected dates Wed.-Sat. 8 p.m. & Sun. 
2:30 or 7:30 p.m. A doctor in charge of an old 
folks home uses his patients as guinea pigs in 
his quest for the fountain of youth in this black 
comedy. Tickets $4, children $3.50. 1-658-2540 
Selected dates thru Aug. 30: 

mat. Aug. 5 


TWO ONE-ACTS: Postcards by James Prideaux 
and The Real Inspector Hound by Tom Stop- 
pard. Presented by the Creede Repertory The- 
ater in the Opera House in Creede. In repertory, 
selected dates only: Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 
or 7:30 p.m. Prideaux's play concerns a couple 
who sit side by side for 30 years writing post- 
cards to famous people. Running iow on that, 
they turn to writing to dead people—and get a 
reply. Stoppard’s farcical comedy features two 
drama critics who become more involved than 
usual in a performance. Tickets $3.50-$4 
1-658-2540. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 31 


UNDER THE YUM-YUM TREE by Lawrence 
Roman. Presented in repertory by Summerstage 
at the Nomad Playhouse, 1410 Quince St., Boul- 
der. Selected dates: Thur.-Sun. 8:15 p.m. Com- 
edy about a young girl who moves into an apart- 
ment and invites the man she loves to move in 
with her. Tickets $4, students and senior citi- 
zens $3.50. 443-7510. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 31 


THE EFFECT OF GAMMA RAYS ON MAN-IN- 
THE-MOON MARIGOLDS by Paul Zindel. Pre- 
sented in repertory by Summerstage at the No- 
mad Playhouse, 1410 Quince St. in Boulder 
Selected dates: Thur.-Sun. 8:15 p.m. Pulitzer 
Prize-winning drama on the relationship of a 
mother and her two growing daughters, one an 
epileptic, the other an aspiring scientist. Tickets 
$4, students and senior citizens $3.50. 443-7510 

Selected dates thru Sept. 1 


ANGEL STREET by Patrick Hamilton. Present- 
ed by the Creede Repertory Theater at the Opera 
House in Creede as one of several plays in 
repertory. Performances on selected dates: Tue.- 
Sat 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 or 7:30 p.m. Murder and 
insanity in Victorian England. The play was the 
basis for the movie Gaslight. Tickets $3.50-$4. 1- 
658-2540 

Selected dates thru Sept. 1 


THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN by Sidney 
Howard. Presented by the Creede Repertory 
Theater at the Opera House ín Creede as one of 
several plays in repertory. Performances on se- 
lected dates: Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 or 7:30 
p.m. A comedy loosely based on the life of artist 
Vincent van Gogh. Painter “Bean” is discovered 
years after his death and various art lovers try to 
rip off the family farm that has his paintings 
Tickets $3.50-$4. 1-658-2540. 

Selected dates thru Sept. 3 


SUMMER POTPOURRI: A Salute to the Play- 
writing Talents of Jason Miller and Lanford Wil- 
son, a selection of three plays by these play- 


wrights. Rivertree Theater, 1629 Platte St., 
Denver. Thur. 8:30 p.m. Admission $4-$5 
433-9216. 


Thur.-Sat. for open-end run 


A FUNNY THING HAPPENED ON THE WAY TO 
THE FORUM by Stephen Sondheim. Eugene's 
Dinner Theater, 6100 Smith Road, Denver. Tue.- 
Sat. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 7:30), Sun. 2 p.m 
(lunch from 12:30). A comedy about a love-sick 
young man in ancient Rome whose slave tries to 
gain freedom by capturing his master’s lover 
Tickets Tue.-Thur. $11.95, Fri.-Sat. $14.50, Sun 
$10.50. 399-0671 

Tue.-Sun. thru Sept. 5 


SHERLOCK HOLMES, adapted by G. William 
Oakley from a play by William Gllette, based on 
the Arthur Conan Doyle character. Heritage 
Square Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden. Perf. 
Tue.-Fri. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 5:30), Sat. 7 & 10 
p.m. (dinner from 4:30 & 8), Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner 
from 5), Sun. mat. 2°30 (lunch from 11:30). Mori- 
arty meets melodrama. In repertory with Colo- 
rado Kid, playing selected dates only. Tickets: 
eve. Tue.-Thur. & Sun. $11.50 & $12.50, Fri.-Sat 
$12.50 & $13.50, mat. Sun. $9.25 & $10.25 ($1 
discount for senior citizens). Reservations ad- 
vised. 279-7881 

Selected dates thru Sept. 9 


COLORADO KID by E. Burns Ellison Jr. Heri- 
tage Square Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden. 
Tue.-Fri. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 5:30), Sat. 7 & 10 
p.m. (dinner from 4:30 & 8), Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner 
from 5), Sun. mat. 2:30 (lunch from 11:30). A 
Western melodrama set in the foothills of Den- 
ver at the turn of the century. In repertory with 
Sherlock Holmes, playing selected dates only 
Tickets: eve. Tue.-Thur. & Sun. $11.50 & $12.50, 
Fri-Sat. $1250 & $13.50, mat. Sun. $9.25 & 
$10.25 ($1 discount for senior citizens). Reser- 
vations advised. 279-7881. 

Selected dates thru Sept. 9 


VANITIES by Jack Heifner. Perf. at the Stanley 
Hotel, 333 Wonder View Ave., Estes Park. Tue.- 
Sun. 8 pm (dinner from 5:30). An outstanding 
cast and tight, well-paced direction illuminate 
Jack Heifner’s character study of three self- 
centered, all-American girls as they grow older 
but not up. Dinner package tickets $16.95, show 
only $6.30. 573-9699 or 1-586-3371. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Sept. 30 


OPENING THIS WEEK 


THE OLDEST LIVING GRADUATE by Preston 
Jones. Univ. of Denver Theater, E. Evans Ave. 
and S. University Blvd. on the DU campus in 
Denver Wed -Sat. 8:30 p.m. Col. Kincaid, World 
War | veteran and member of a Ku Klux Klan-like 
organization, suffers a stroke and tells his story 
in the finale of A Texas Trilogy. Tickets $4.50. 
753-2518. 

Only performances Wed.-Sat., Aug. 1-4 





GODSPELL by John-Michael Tebelak,. with 
music and lyrics by Stephen Schwartz. St. 
Cajetan’s Church on the Auraria campus, 9th 
and Lawrence sts., Denver. Sun. 3 p.m., other 
perf. 8 p.m. Rock musical portraying Christ as a 
revolutionary figure. Tickets $3. students & 
senior citizens $1.50, family $6.50. 629-3180. 
Wed.-Wed., Aug. 1-8 


THE FANTASTICKS, musica! by Tom Jones and 
Harvey Schmidt. Frasier Theater on the campus 
of the Univ. of Northern Colorado in Greeley. 
Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m. A combination of reality and 
fantasy, this is the longest-running musical in 
New York. Tickets $4, senior citizens and chil- 
dren $2.50. 1-351-2200. 

Only performances Thur.-Sat., Aug. 2-4 


BUTTERFLIES ARE FREE by Leonard Gershe. 
Mae Bonfils Stanton Center at Loretto Heights 
College, 3001 Federal Bivd., Denver. Thur.-Sat. 8 
p.m. Tony Award-winning play about the at- 
tempts of a young blind boy at love and at cut- 
ting family ties. Tickets $3. 936-4265. 

Only performances Thur.-Sat., Aug. 2-4 
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OUR TOWN by Thornton Wilder. Community 
House of Chautauqua Park, 900 Baseline Road 
in Boulder. Thur.-Sun. 8 p.m. Wilder's play is 
reset from New England to Colorado in 1909. 
telling the story of simple folk and their daily 
lives. Tickets $4.50. 449-7258. 

Thur.-Sun., Aug. 2-26 


THE HOSTAGE by Brendan Behan. Steamboat 
Springs Repertory Theater in The Depot, 13th & 
Stockbridge, Steamboat Springs. Thur.-Sun. 8 
p.m. Comedy set in an Irish bar. Tickets open- 
ing night $11.50, Fri-Sat. $5.50, Thur. & Sun. 
$4.50. 1-879-4684. 
Opens Aug. 3: 
then Thur.-Sun. thru Sept. 2 


POE IN PERSON, one-man show by Conrad 
Pomerleau. Gaslight Theater, 4201 Hooker St.. 
Denver. Thur.-Sun. 8:15 p.m. Pomerleau's popu- 
lar portrayal of Edgar Allan Poe includes several 
memorable excerpts from the poet's work. Tick- 
ets $5. 427-5125 or 455-6077. 

Thur.-Sun., Aug. 2-Sept. 1 


ISADORA: AMERICAN LEGEND, one-woman 
snow starring Ann Beigel. Slightly Off Center 
Theater, 2549 15th St., Denver. Wed.-Sun. 8:30 
p.m. Based on the tragic life of dancer Isadora 
Duncan. Admission $4. 477-7256. 

Wed.-Sun., Aug. 1-Sept. 2 


THE INSECT COMEDY by the Brothers Capek, 
performed by the Hanya Holm dance ensemble, 
and choreographed and directed by Hanya 
Holm. Part of the Colorado College Estimable 
Festival. Armstrong Hall, Cascade Ave. & Cache 
la Poudre on the CC campus in Colorado 
Springs. Sun. 2:30 p.m. Tue.-Wed. 8:30 p.m. A 
reproduction of a piece done by Holm in 1948, 
The Insect Comedy is a mix of dance and the- 
ater. Admission $6. 1-473-2233, ext. 430. 

Only performances Sun., Tue.-Wed., Aug. 5, 7-8 


FUTURE 





THE RAINMAKER by Richard Nash. Elitch The- 
ater in Elitch Gardens amusement park, 4620 W. 
38th Ave., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Wed. & 
Sat. mat. at 2:15. Dirk Benedict, best known as 
Lt. Starbuck on the TV show “Battlestar Galac- 
tica} plays a rainmaker who appears at a 
drought-parched Western farm, where the fam- 
ily worries whether he is a con man or the real 
item. Tickets Mon.-Thur. $5.25-$8, Fri.-Sat. 
$5.75-$9, mat. $5.25-$8. Reservations advised. 
458-8801 

Mon.-Sat., Aug. 6-18 


ANYTHING GOES by Cole Porter. Sangre de 
Cristo Arts Center, 210 N. Santa Fe Ave., Pue- 
blo. Tue. 8 p.m. Set on a cruise ship to Europe 
boarded by an heiress, gangsters and Wall Street 
brokers, the show offers tap dance and songs 
such as “Let's Misbehave” and the title tune. Ad- 
mission $5; season tickets $16. 1-543-0130. 
Only performance Tue., Aug. 7 


AIN'T MISBEHAVIN: musica! by Fats Waller. Au- 

ditorium Theater, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver 

Wed.-Sat. 2 & 8 p.m. Musical of Fats Waller's 

greatest hits, including the title song. Tickets $6- 
$15, mat. $6-$12. 573-7151. 

Opens Tue., Aug. 7: 

then Wed.-Sat. thru Aug. 18 






MACBETH by William Shakespeare. Dwire Au- 
ditorium on the campus of the Univ. of Colo- 
rado at Colorado Springs, Craigmoor Road. 
Wed.-Sat. 8 p.m. The tragedy of Lord and Lady 
Macbeth, who commit a murder and cannot es- 
Cape their fates. Tickets $3, students $2.50. 
senior citizens $2. 1-598-3737, ext. 424. 
Wed.-Sat., Aug. 8-18 


TWO BY TWO, musical by Richard Rodgers. 
Presented by Theater in the Park at the Boulder 
Theater, 2032 14th St. on the mall in downtown 
Boulder. Opening night 7:30 p.m., then Wed.- 
Sun. 8 p.m., Sun. mat. for senior citizens (Aug 
12) at 2. Noah builds the ark again. Tickets Aug 
8 $3, $1 thereafter, chidren free; senior citzens 
free admission to mat. 494-2333. 
Wed.-Sun., Aug. 8-18; 
mat. Sun., Aug. 12 


THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO, opera by Mozart, 
conducted by John Moriarty. Part of Central City 
Opera Festival. Opera House in Central City. 
Performed by apprentice artists at the festival. 
Sun. 2:30 p.m. Free admission, reservations nec- 
essary. 623-4435. 

Sun., Aug. 12 


POE IN PERSON, one-man show by Conrad 
Pomerleau. Boulder Theater, 2032 14th St., Boul- 
der. Mon.-Tue. 8 p.m. Pomerleau's show, which 
is enjoying a long run in Denver, includes sev- 
eral memorable excerpts from Poe's work. Tick- 
ets $4. 442-8080 or 831-4279. 

Mon.-Tue., Aug. 13-14 


FOR COLORED GIRLS WHO'VE CONSIDERED 
SUICIDE WHEN THE RAINBOW IS ENUF by 
Ntozake Shange. Performed by the Festival Car- 
avan, sponsored by Bonfils Theater. Skyland 
Park, 35th Ave. & Holly St., Denver. Tue. 8 p.m. 
The presentation offers music, dance and poet- 
ry. Free admission. 322-7725. 

Tue., Aug. 14 


SHE LOVES ME by Sheldon Harnick and Jerry 
Bock. Sangre de Cristo Arts Center, 210 N. Santa 
Fe Ave., Pueblo. Tue. 8 p.m. The story, set in the 
1930s, tells of two pen pals in Budapest who fi- 
nally meet and fall in iove. By the authors of Fid- 
dier on the Roof. Tickets $5. 1-543-0130. 

Only performance Tue., Aug. 14 


TWELFTH NIGHT by William Shakespeare. Pre- 
sented by the Fly by Night Touring Repertory 
Company of Evergreen in the Touchstone The- 
ater, 1035 E. 17th Ave., Denver. Tue.-Sat. 8:30 
p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. A comic farce of mistaken 
identities. Tickets $4. 831-1299 

Tue.-Sat., Aug. 15-18 & 22-25 


FOR COLORED GIRLS WHO'VE CONSIDERED 
SUICIDE WHEN THE RAINBOW IS ENUF by 
Ntozake Shange. Performed by the Festival Car- 
avan, sponsored by Bonfils Theater. Fuller Park, 
29th Ave. & Gilpin St., Denver. Wed. 8 p.m. The 
presentation offers music, dance and poetry 
Free admission. 322-7725 

Wed., Aug. 15 


HOW THE OTHER HALF LOVES by Alan Ayck- 


bourne. Steamboat Springs Repertory Theater in . 


The Depot, 13th & Stockbridge sts.. Steamboat 
Springs. Thur.-Sun. 8 p.m. A modern farce about 
mixing and matching among three couples who 
are workmates. Tickets Fri-Sat. $5.50, Thur. & 
Sun. $4.50. 1-879-4684 

Sat.-Sun. & Thur.-Fri.. Aug. 25-26 & 30-31 


SPECIAL EVENTS 





TOSCA, opera by Puccini. PBS rebroadcast 
“Great Performances! A three-act dramatic 
opera featuring Sherril Milnes, Placido Domingo 
and Raina Kabaivanska. Bruno Bartoletti con- 
ducts the Ambrosia Opera Chorus and the New 
Philharmonia Orchestra. Wed. 9 p.m. KRMA-TV. 
Ch. 6. 

Wed.. Aug. 1 


MAGIC SHOW performed by David Elstun. Part 
of the “Wednesday Night Live” series at the Den- 
ver Art Museum. Silber Hall at the museum, 100 
W. 14th Ave., Denver. Wed. 7:30 p.m. The magi- 
cian performs many of Houdini's tricks in a show 
of illusion offered in conjunction with the ex- 
hibit “The Reality of Illusion” now showing thru 
Aug. 26. Free admission. 575-2009. 

Wed.. Aug. 1 


MARIONETTE SHOW on the Blackfeet Indians 
West Auditorium of the Denver Museum of Nat- 
ural History in City Park, Montview & Colorado 
bivds., Denver. Members of the Blackfeet tribe 
present Indian history, culture, costume and 
dance through the marionettes. Admission $1, 
children 50¢. 322-1302. 

Thur.-Sat., Aug. 2-4 


I, CLAUDIUS, based on the books by Robert 
Graves. PBS rebroadcast of Masterpiece The- 
atre series on ancient Rome. At Sejanus’ order, 
the palace guard blocks emperor Tiberius from 
obtaining any news of the outside world. Fri 
10:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 

Fri., Aug. 3 


INTERVIEW with actor Peter Ustinov. PBS re- 
broadcast, “Over Easy” Sat. 11:30 p.m. KRMA- 
TV, Ch. 6: 

Sat.. Aug. 4 


MIME performance by the Kitetail Mime Com- 
pany: Rob List and Letitia Bartlett. Touchstone 
Theater, 1035 E. 17th Ave.. Denver. Sun. 7:30 
p.m. Tickets $4. 831-1299 

Suns. thru Aug. 5 


I. CLAUDIUS, based on the books by Robert 
Graves. PBS rebroadcast of Master Piece The- 
atre series on ancient Rome. A third emperor, 
Caligula, proves the most insane dictator yet to 
rule Rome. Sun. 9 p.m., Fri. 10:30 pm. KRMA- 
TV. Cn. 6 

Sun. & Fri., Aug. 5 & 10 


CAN’T RESIST A UNIFORM 


Monica Bishop and Michael Lueders play a young lady and a soldier on the run from 
war in George Bernard Shaw's comedy Arms and the Man, now playing in repertory at 
the Opera House in Creede. The production runs thru Aug. 25. See listings for details. 


. 










WORKSHOP on improvisation, taught by Lee 
Gallup, faculty member at Colorado Women’s 
College. Dwire Auditorium at the Univ. of Colo- 
rado in Colorado Springs, Cragmoor Road. Mon 
11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Free admission, registra- 
tion requested. 1-598-3737, ext. 424. 

Mon., Aug. 6 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE by William Shake- 
speare. PBS rebroadcast of “The Shakespeare 
Plays’ The comedy displays an era when sexual 
relations between unmarried people was pun- 
ishable by death. Wed. 8 p.m. KRMA-TV. Ch. 6 

Wed., Aug. 8 


MIME performance by the Boulder Mime The- 
ater, directed by Samuel Avital. Courthouse 
Lawn. Pearl Street Mall, downtown Boulder. Sat 
1:30 & 8:30 p.m. Free performances. 494-8729. 
Sats. thru Aug. 25 


MIME, juggling and comedy performed by the 
Street People. Urban Park by the Bratskeller res- 
taurant at 1430 Larimer St., Denver. Thur. noon-3 
and 6-9 p.m., Fri.-Sat. noon-3 and 6-11 p.m., 
Sun. noon-6 p.m. Free admission. 534-2367 
Mon.-Sat. thru Sept. 3 


CHILDREN’S THEATER 





PUSS ‘N` BOOTS and other cat tales. adapted by 
Scott Caldwell from Aeop’s fables, Grimm's fairy 
tales and other sources. Performed by the 
Storytellers Theater Company at Festival Play- 
house, 5665 Wadsworth Blvd.. Arvada Sat. 11 
a.m. Admission $1. 424-9037 

Sats. thru Aug. 25 


THE BOY AND THE NORTH WIND by Brad 
Bowles. Children’s Theater of the Univ. of Colo- 
rado at Denver, presented at the Children's Mu- 
seum, 931 Bannock St., Denver. Sat.-Sun. 2 p.m 
A young boy growing up must contend with na- 
ture and a sly and greedy innkeeper. Tickets $1 
571-5198 

Sat.-Sun. thru Aug. 12 


THE PLANET OF PERFECTFULLY AWFUL 
PEOPLE by Joseph Robinette. Creede Reper- 
tory Theater at the Opera House in Creede Se- 
lected dates Fri.-Sat. 2 p.m. An award-winning 
playwright in children’s theater. Admission $1 50 
children 75¢. 1-658-2540 

Selected dates Aug. 3-Sept. 1 











DANCE 





BALLET WEST, performance of classical and 
contemporary baliet. Aspen H.S., 0446 Maroon 
Creek Drive, Aspen. Tue.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Wed. 
mat. at 2:30. Program selected from: Bournon- 
ville/ Napoli; Graduation Ball; Marks/ La Peri; 
Don Juan; Pipe Dreams; Lark Ascending; Sanc- 
tus; Ivanov/ Black Swan; Balanchine/ Allegro 
Brillante, Pas de Dix; Lew Christensen/ Con 
Amore, William Christensen/ Firebird; Pepipa/ La 
Corsaire: Posin/ Brandenburg Gait; Loring/ Billy 
the Kid. Admission $4-$8, children $2.50; reser- 
vations recommended. Tickets 1-925-9042, in- 
formation 1-925-7718 
. Aug. 1-4, 7-11 & 14-18; 

mat. Aug. 11 


NATIONAL CHICANO DANCE THEATER, pre- 
sented by Festival Caravan, sponsored by Bon- 
fils Theatre. Lincoln Park, 11th Ave. and Mari- 
posa, Denver Wed. 8 p.m. Performance of 
“Chronology Cuatro Epocas;’ choreographed 
and directed by Enrique Montoya, the story of 
Chicano history. Free admission. 322-7725 
Aug. 1 


PATRICE EVANS of the Lamhut Dance Com- 
pany of New York, performing to music by Nat 
Yarbrough and Ensemble. Jae Ram Loft, 1431 
Ogden St., Denver. Thur. 8 p.m. Admission $3. 


832-7514. 
Aug. 2 


NATIONAL CHICANO DANCE THEATER, pre- 
sented by Festival Caravan, sponsored by Bon- 
fils Theatre. Barnum Park, 4th Ave. and Hooker 
St., Denver. Thur. 8 p.m. Program repeats that of 
Aug. 1 listing. Free admission. 322-7725. 

Aug. 2 


NATIONAL CHICANO DANCE THEATER, pre- 
sented by Festiva! Caravan, sponsored bv Bon- 
fils Theatre. Harvey Park, Evans Ave. and Ten- 
nyson Way, Denver. Fri. 8 p.m. Program repeats 
that of Aug. 1 listing. Free admission. 322-7725. 

Aug. 3 


BOULDER JAZZ DANCE WORKSHOP, faculty 
performance. Community Free School, 2805 
Broadway. Boulder. Fri.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. Featuring 
works of Michael Geiger, Lara Branen and Linda 
Heine. Admission $3. 442-3440 or 447-8733 
Aug. 3-4 


MODERN, JAZZ AND BALLET dance perfor- 
mance by Diana Haight and Rodney Griffin, 
members of Theater Dance Collection of New 
York City. Changing Scene Theater, 1527v 
Champa St., Denver. Fri.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Sun 
mat. at 3. Admission $3, students $2. 893-5775 

Aug. 3-5 


MODERN DANCE performed by Valda Setter- 
field, formerly with Merce Cunningham, and 
David Gordon, formerly with Yvonne Ranier and 
the Grand Union. Chautauqua Auditorium, 900 
Baseline Road, Boulder. Sat. 8 p.m. Admission 
$3.50. 442-3282 

Aug. 4 


NATIONAL CHICANO DANCE THEATER, pre- 
sented by Festival Caravan, sponsored by Bon- 
fils Theatre. Sloans Lake Park, 24th Ave. & Stuart 
St., Denver. Sat. 8 p.m. Program repeats that of 
Aug. 1 listing. Free admission. 322-7725 

Aug. 4 


NATIONAL CHICANO DANCE THEATER, pre- 
sented by Festival Caravan, sponsored by Bon- 
fils Theatre. Cheesman Park, 9th Ave. & Frank- 
lin St., Denver. Sun. 8 p.m. Program repeats that 
of Aug. 1 listing. Free admission. 322-7725. 
Aug. 5 


THE INSECT COMEDY, play by Joses and Karel 
Capek, choreographed by Hanya Holm and per- 
formed by members of her ensemble. Arm- 
strong Hall on the campus of Colorado College, 
Cascade Ave. & Cache la Poudre in Colorado 
Springs. Sun. 2:30 p.m., Tue.-Wed. 8:30 p.m. 


Human characteristics as seen in insects. Ad- 
mission $6. 1-473-2233, ext. 430 
Aug. 5, 7-8 


TITOS SAMPA AND GROUP, “Dance of the 
Congo: Naropa Assembly Hall, 1111 Pear! St., 
Boulder. Tue. 8:30 p.m. Admission $2.50. stu- 
dents & senior citizens $2. 444-0202 

? Aug. 7 


STACEY TEMPLE, head of the dance depart- 
ment at Kenyon College in Ohio, and a troupe of 
10 Denver dancers. Changing Scene Theater, 
1527'2 Champa St., Denver. Thur.-Sat. 8:30 p.m 
Sun. 7:30 p.m. Performance of modern dance 
Admission $3. 893-5775 

Aug. 9-12 


INDIAN DANCE performed by the Koshare Indi- 
an Dancers from La Junta. Littleton High School 
199 E. Littleton Bivd.. Littleton Fri. 7 p.m. Pre- 
sented as part of Western Welcome Week in Lit- 
tleton. Free admission, get tickets at United Bank 
of Littleton. 5601 S. Broadway. Littleton 
795-8014 

Aug. 10 


BOULDER JAZZ DANCE WORKSHOP. student 
performance. Community Free Schoo!, 2805 
Broadway, Boulder. Fri.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. 447-8733 

Aug. 10-11 


CRYSTAL DANCE COMPANY with Barbara Dil- 
ley Chautauqua Auditorium, 900 Baseline Road 
Boulder. Sat. 8 p.m. Admission $3.50, senior cit- 
izens, students & children $2.50. 442-3282 

Aug. 11 


DANCE AND VIDEO performance by Pauline 
Olson. Court of the Bull and Bear. 1400 block of 
Larimer St., Denver. Sat. 5 p.m. Presented as part 
of “Performance Art” weekend of Larimer Square 
Summerfest. Free admission. 534-2367 

Aug. 11 


STORM MOUNTAIN FOLK DANCERS, perfor- 
mance as part of “Performance Art’ weekend of 
Larimer Square Summerfest. 1400 block of Lari- 
mer St., Denver. Sun. 4 p.m. Free admission 
534-2367. 

Aug. 12 


SPECIAL EVENTS 





ARTS FESTIVAL to include dance and music 
performances and art exhibits. Various perfor- 
mances on the west steps of the Capitol bidg 
the Capitol rotunda and the former Supreme 
Court chambers on the second floor of the 
Capitol, Lincoln St. & E. Colfax Ave., Denver 
also at Heritage Center plaza and the Greek 
theater, both in the Civic Center area at 
Broadway and Colfax Ave. Performances Wed 
11-4. various times. Series of events for 
“Celebrate Colorado Day” at the Capito!. Dance 
groups performing include Fiesta Colorado 


Ajose African Dance Group. Irish Dancers ana 
Baliet Folklorico. Free admission. 575-2621 

Aug. 1 
INDIAN TALK AND DANCE presented by the 
Concha family from the Taos Pueblo reserva- 
tion in New Mexico. At front entrance to Denver 
Museum of Natural History in City Park, Mont- 
view & Colorado bivds.. Denver Thur -Sat. & 
Mon. 10 a.m. & 2 p.m.. Sun 3:30 pm Dance in- 
ciudes explanations of the eagle. hoop, pipe. wa 
and shield dances performed by the males, and 
swan and fancy shaw! dances performed by the 
females. Free admission. 322-130 


Aug. 2-6 


SQUARE DANCE called by Gil Gilbert and Chris 
Kermiet, with music by Bluebird Specia!. Base- 
ment of Englewood United Methodist Church 
3885 S. Broadway, Englewood. Wed. 8 p.m. Ad- 
mission $3. 238-4810 or 477-2498 

Aug. 8 


BROADCAST on artist Doris Chase and dance 
and drama teacher Charlotte Perry. PBS broad- 
cast, “Encorés” Documentary film Full Circle in- 
terviews Chase on her work in painting, then 
sculpture, computer animations and film-work 
Videotape Expressions focuses on the Stephens 
College-Perry Mansfield School in Steamboat 
Springs. founded by Charlotte Perry in 1920. Sat. 
4 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 

Aug. 11 


n 
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PIPE AND PIPE ACCESSORY SALE 


JULY 30th-AUGUST 10th 
SMOKER’S INN 


the home of excellent smoking tobacco and gifts is offering 
substantial savings on... 


benedict’s presents 
a bit of the Dirt Band 
with a touch of Colour: 


PIPES 
all 10% to 65% off 


® 
also special bargains 
on 
PIPE SMOKERS 
ACCESSORIES AND » Y% 
TOBACCO* — rr” : 
+ ee C — Jim Ibbotson 
FREE pouch of tobacco f | . 
with this ad i formerly of the 
Nitty Gritty Dirt Band 


* Be sure to ask for Black Coral 


Jim Ratts 


At all Smoker's Inn stores: formerly of Colours 
with Lee Satterfield 
Buckingham Square Downtown Lakeside Mall 
1356 S. Havana Bensev’s 455-2515 
755-4020 822 17th St. 
534-3700 Northglenn Mall 
Cinderella City 80578 Melody Drive 
701 W. Hampden Plaza Pipes 452-5702 
781-8015 1605 Curtis St. 
893-1170 





BREAKFAST AT 
TIFFANY’S i 


CHAMPAGNE BRUNCH 11:00 a.m.-2:00 
p.m. Soup and salad bar plus 30 breakfast. 
lunch and dinner items, including BOILED. 
SHRIMP 






















THE 
MERCURY 
CAFE 


1308 Pearl St., Denver 






Used to be that Sunday was 

a dull, so-so day Now 

there's Sweet Soundin’ 
Sunday, and that live jazz 
they play 












758-7771 


Reservations 
Accepted 














Breakfast Served Daily 
99¢ Mon-Fri 


Whole Wheat Hot Cakes 
Gourmet Breads 
Homemade Breads 
“You’ve never had a better 
breakfast” 


















“One of the 100 
Premiere 
Taverns. . ” 
Playboy 

“ . .best BBQ Ribs 
in Denver. . ” 











Boogie Daniels at the Piano Nitely 






Same good people, good times, good food 










Dexter & Cherry 
Creek Drive South 











Dinner served 
8 a.m. Monday through Friday till 11:00 Mon-Sat 
9 a.m. Saturday and Sunday 832-1994 








Sweet Soundin’ Sunday, Good Company's Sunday, 
has the flavor of New Orleans. With Ramos Gin Fizzes 
for only $1 all day. An exciting 
brunch from 11 to 3:00, and 
with the sound of live jazz 












Opening August 1979 


* 







Find food & drink 
















featuring “Pearl City Jazz Band" | ° 

So, sip away from a so- so Sunday oN 0 a N = in the new 

You |! find Good Company is a 9 O) j (Z 2 

GOAI ANNIA OMe. NETL NA Straight Creek Journal 
1555 South Havana St. south of Mississippi in Aurora. CREE eile. Sa — 

— eta pfa — Open at 10:30 a.m. Sat. & Sun. Brunch Guide. 
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Loft scene 


transplanted 
to Denver 





By RANDY WELCH 


HE “loft scene,’ according to J. 
| Thomas Tilton, proprietor of 
the Jae Ram Loft, began in Soho 
and Greenwich Village in the East 
and San Francisco in the West, with 
young artists who could not afford 
to rent costly galleries or concert 
halls but wanted places to present 
new or experimental work. 

They began to group together and 
rent warehouse space, or used part 
of someone’s home or apartment, to 
fashion a space where they could 
perform or display their work. 

The Jae Ram (pronounced jay 
rom) is Tilton’s contribution to es- 
tablishing the loft idea in Denver. 
Located a half-block from the Og- 
den Theater, the loft is best found on 
a summer night by following the 
swooping jazz sounds pouring from 
its second-story windows in a nar- 
row, white woodframe building. As- 
sured by a piece of paper taped to the 
window of a side door that this is, in- 
deed, the Jae Ram, the visitor en- 
ters and climbs the wooden stair- 
case, turns left through another 
door and finds himself five feet 
from, in this case, drummer Tilton. 

Only a few supporting walls have 
been left, partially dividing the large 
room. Wall-to-wall carpeting or soft 
knee-high cushions jammed against 
the walls provide seats for the 
sparse audience. Performers group 
around an upright brown piano with 
no front panel, and listeners lounge 
near them on either end of the rec- 
tangular space. Fruit juices and nat- 
ural-grain cupcakes can be pur- 
chased at a counter on one end. 





The ‘loft scene’ in Denver is off to a slow start. On some re- 
cent evenings jazz pianist Joe Bonner and his band, shown 
here, have outnumbered the audience at the Jae Ram Loft, 


Tilton emphasizes he wants the 
loft to be a place for trying out new 
work composed by the performer, 
and usually not including estab- 
lished bands or groups. That distin- 
guishes the loft from similar homey 
operations like the Swallow Hill 
Music Hall, but also caused Tilton 
late last year to oust two partners he 
says favored booking regular bands 
for performances. 

A more important distinction to 
Tilton is avoiding the nightclub sit- 
uation. “People who want to go to a 
place like this are more interested in 
the artistic presentation than so- 


_cializing of going to a lounge for 


drinks,’ he said. “In nightclubs, the 
music is just commercial, and they 
put restrictions on the kind of thing 
you can do. The spotlight should be 
on the music” 

Tilton came to the Denver area 
from Ohio several years ago, and 
spent some time working in the rec- 
ord business and “woodshedding” in 


the Evergreen area. 

“Id just sit in a mountain cabin 
and study records with my drum 
set,’ he said. “Four or five years ago I 
then came to Denver, and wanted to 
present what I’d learned in my stud- 
ies: 


After playing nightclubs with 
groups like Mabry and Freeport, and 
developing his knowledge of swing 
and bebop, Tilton joined pianist Joe 
Bonner for several performances in 
the area. 


Bonner drifted in and out of Den- 
ver, but this year has been a central 
performér at the loft, which offi- 
cially opened last Halloween. Musi- 
cians Lynn Esser, Max Wagner and 
Bruce Odland have also performed 
there, and several painters have 
hung their work periodically. 
Dancer Patrice Evans performs 
Thursday, Aug. 2, at the loft, and 
drummer Nat Yarbrough also will 
play there this month. 





1431 Ogden St. Proprietor J. Thomas Tilton keeps the facil- 
ity open at his own expense as a place for artists to perform 
experimental work in a noncommercial environment. 


So far, expenses for the loft have 
come largely from Tilton’s own sav- 
ings and stock holdings. He hopes, 
eventually, to have it pay its own 
way. Most of the work presently is 
done by Tilton, a few friends and his 
wife, Ru Ciel. “I don’t know why she 
picked that name; said Tilton. “I 
think ciel means sky in French” 

For the present, Tilton and his 
wife seem content to have created 
the performance space. 

The name Jae Ram is taken from 
the first two syllables of a seven-syl- 
lable mantra, “jae ram, shri ram, jae 
jae ram” The phrase itself has no 
meaning, but if repeated 500,000 
times, according to one Indian 
teacher, will lead to enlightenment. 

“I like to think that every time 
someone says Jae Ram,’ Tilton re- 
marked, “whether they know it or 
not, they are uttering a phrase that 
says and does good things. That’s 
not to say it works or it doesn’t 
work, but Eastern sages say so” 








Times still 


rough for 
Joe Bonner 


By CARLENE S. BONNIVIER 


N 


OT MANY PEOPLE Know 
about it, but Joe Bonner is in 
concert in Denver. We went to 
a Saturday night performance 
which began about half an hour be- 
fore he touched the keyboard. 
- He started boom-talking some- 
where in a backroom of a walk-up 
apartment on Ogden Street. Full 
volume, staccato, Bonner sent 
waves of words through the walls as 
though clearing a path.Mortal in- 
stincts cried for dryer and safer 
ground, but couldn’t get out from 
under the flood. Bonner moved 
swiftly and solidly behind his words. 
The audience, sobered and 
beached, heard: “There is a place for 
the real jazz musician in America. 
Like a plumber or lawer or electri- 








Carlene Sobrino Bonnivier is an in- 
structor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Denver and a freelance 
writer. 


cian, we belong and we give and we 
havea place. We are needed here.. . . 
What we're giving is good, and it’s 
felt all down Colfax past Broadway, 
and people are receiving it even if 
they don’t know it?’ 

Without warning, he laughs deep- 
ly and fully; as generous with his 
laughter as with his words. He 
dances, imitates the Bee Gees’ fal- 
setto, and addresses the drummer: 
“Everyone's at the disco. It’s Satur- 
day night, man. They’re all out 
there” (Does he know Denver well 
enough to realize he’s pointing to 
Glendale, the city’s disco market- 
place?) He laughs again and sings as 
he continues his easy dance across 
the floor toward his drink. 

He pauses only for quick sips: 
“Miles Davis; the greatest living 
black musician, told me, ‘You can’t 
play like that. You can’t be that free 
and expect to be listened to!” 

His eyes become darker. “I got to 
play free jazz. I won’t take $500 a 
week backing a stranger. It’s not nat- 
ural. What I do is natural, biologi- 
cal. It lifts you up and I love that. It’s 
low and base and I love that, too. | 
have got to do what I’m doing. It’s 
organic” He laughs again, but more 
softly, more thoughtfully than be- 
fore. His words come more slowly. 
Then silence. 

Tom Tilton, the drummer and 
proprietor of the Jae Ram, moves in 
on the silence. He is pale and lean 
and speaks in a whisper about his 


father and Rocky Flats and man- 
tras. Bean sprouts after bourbon. 
Bonner doesn’t seem to be listen- 
ing, but he scoffs when he’s sup- 
posed to and nods his head inter- 
mittently. Is it the rhythm or the 
lyrics he hears? The bass player, Tim 
Lightburn, interjects a few tenta- 
tive comments. They are saying 
things, but all eyes are on Bonner. 
He leans, standing, against a chair, 
his eyes downcast, his body still and 
attentive, but one can’t be sure to 
what. It was the stilness of a cat. He 
whips around, hits the keys and 
yells, “Let’s play!” 

Bonner’s solo album, “The Life- 
saver,” came out four years ago 
when he was 26. His compositions 
were more melodic than experi- 
mental; sometimes playful, mostly 
lyrical, all original and thoughtful. 
Though I had just listened to his al- 
bum again that afternoon, the dis- 
arming intensity of the half-hour 
warm-up portended of Archie 
Shepp’s ju-ju or Cecil Taylor’s 
wounding, prolonged dissonance. 
Again our now collective and some- 
what wary nervous sytem felt a 
shock( We were surprised by the 
sweetnees of what we were hear- 
ing. 
The same grace (vith which Bon- 
ner had danced across the floor now 
filled the room witha sense of grand 
occasion. I understood why some 
had likened him to McCoy Tyner; I 
also glimpsed traces of Gershwin 


and Debussy. But Bonner’s music is 
his own, and it is full of grace and 
generosity of spirit. What he was 
giving was good and had to be felt at 
least as far down Colfax as Broad- 
way. What I heard might well have 
charged straight up the Rockies and 
into the stratosphere making spar- 
kles of its own up there. 


A saxophonist, whose name was 
Peugh and whose jeans zippered at 
the left knee, right thigh and where 
they should, dived in on the sweel of 
the closing number (“Straight, No 
Chaser”). His solo lasted for more 
than a quarter of an hour, and every- 
one understood what had drawn 
him in: Joe Bonner was in concert, 
and it sounded and felt like full ca- 
pacity at Carnegie Hall. 


Bonner’s smile was now as sweet 
and full as his music. It didn’t seem 
to matter that his audience had just 
been outnumbered by a quartet. Joe 
Bonner was in concert for his plea- 
sure and that of three people who 
had caught the tiny ad in a semi- 
monthly paper saying he would be. 

Gracious to the last, he closed 
with this comment: “Sometimes it 
happens, and it’s great. Three can be 


‘better than three hundred” 


While it may no longer be true 
that he’s playing to as few as three 
people, Joe Bonner is still in concert 
on Friday and Saturday nights at the 
Jae Ram. They say he plays just as 
well to large audiences. 
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MUSIC, continued 








PERFORMANCES 





CONTEMPORARY MUSIC RECITAL directed by 
Hichard Dutallo Amphitheater Tent in Aspen 
Wed 4pm Program includes pieces by Elliott 
Carter Admission $5 1-925-9042 

Aug. 1 


WIND ENSEMBLE conducted by Per Brevig 
Paepcke Auditorium in Aspen. Wed 8 pm. Ad- 
mission $5. 1-925-9042 


Aug. 1 


SOLO AND CHAMBER MUSIC performed by a 
group of students attending the Rocky Ridge 
Music Center selected as “Young Artists” for the 
1979 season. At the center. 9 miles south of 
Estes Park on Hwy. 7. Wed 8 pm Free admis- 
sion. 1-586-4031 

Aug. 1 


SYMPHONIC BAND of the Univ. of Northern 
Colorado. conducted by Eugene Corporon 
County Complex courtyard, downtown Greeley 
Tue 8pm Free admission 1-351-2678 

Aug. 1 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Colorado 
Phitharmonic Chamber Orchestra. conducted by 
Alfred Savia Evergreen HS. Hwy. 74 in Ever- 
green Wed 8 pm Program. Mozart Impres- 
sario Overture Ginastera’ Variations Concer- 
tantes. Brahms/ Serenade No 1 Admission $4. 
students $2 674-5161 

Aug. 1 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the New Mex- 
co Music Festival Orchestra, with violinist Mi- 
chael Boriskin Community Auditorium, N. Pue- 
blo Road. Taos. NM Wed. 8:30 pm Program: 
Bach’ Partita in B Flat: Carter/ Sonata (1945-6): 
Mendelssonn Variations Serieuses. Rachmani- 
noft/ Preludes from Op. 23 & 32. Free admis- 
sion 1-505-758-8029 

Aug. 1 


CLASSICAL ACCORDION RECITAL performed 
by William Popp. Boulder Public Library. 1000 
Canyon Bivd., Boulder. Wed 7:30 p.m. Program 
includes pieces by Kazakov, Albeniz. Scarlatti 
and Creston Free admission. 441-3100 

Aug. 1 


OPERAS: Soyazhe by Garland Anderson and 
The Medium by Gian-Carlo Menotti. Central City 
Opera House in Central City. Selected dates at 
8:30 pm. Both operas deal with the supernat- 
ural, Soyazhe, a world premiere, features Joy 
Davidson of the Metropolitan Opera Tickets 
$10-$14 weekdays, $13-$17 weekends. 623-4435 

Aug. 1.3 4&5 


THE BARBER OF SEVILLE, opera by Rossini. 
conducted by John Moriarty. Part of Centrai City 
Opera Festival Opera House in Central City 
Wed 8:30 pm., Sat-Sun 7:30 pm Tickets Wed 
& Sun $10-$14. Sat $15-S20 623-4435 

Aug. 1.4 4&5 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Santa Fe 
Chamber Music Festival Orchestra. Santuario de 
Guadalupe. 100 Guadalupe Street, Santa Fe. 
NM Thur. 8 pm An all-Bach program includes 
Patita No 2 in D Minor for Solo Violin, BWV 
1004; Patita No. 4 in D Major for Piano. BWV 828: 
Trio Sonata from The Musical Offering tor Flute. 
Violin and Continuo; Suite No. 3 in C Major for 
Solo Violoncello, BWV 1009. Admission $8 
1-505-983-2075 

Aug. 2 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERT presented by the 
Rocky Ridge Music Center Orchestra, conduct- 
ed by T. Burns Westman. Rocky Ridge Music 
Center, 9 miles south of Estes Park on Hwy. 7 
Thur. 8 p.m The program features student solo- 
ists of the center Free admission. donations re- 
quested. 1-586-4031 

Aug. 2 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the chamber 
players of the Telluride Music Festival. Sheridan 
Opera House. Telluride Thur 645 pm. A pres- 
entation entitled “Hole-in-the-Wall” concert. sa- 
lute to Telluride locals Free admission 
1-728-3974 

Aug. 2 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND. conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck Cook Park. E Mexico Ave at S New- 
port St. Denver Thur 815 pm Program of 
marches, popular and classical tunes. Free ad- 
mission. 756-0151 

Aug. 2 


HOUDINI, opera by Schat Part of the Aspen 
Music Festival Amphitheater Tent in Aspen 
Thur. & Sat. 8:30 pm American premiere of the 
opera, which includes some of Houdini's magic 
in the story of his life Admission $10 
1-925-9042 

Aug. 2 & 4 


THE MERRY WIDOW, opera by Franz Lehar 
Central City Opera in the Opera House, Centra! 
Ctty Selected dates at 830 pm Kurt Herbert 
Adler conducts and William Francisco is stage 
director for this production, which stars Pamela 
Myers. Tickets: Sat. $15-S20. other perf. $10-$14 
623-4435 

Aug. 2, 4 & 6 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Washington Park, E. Kentucky Ave 
at S. Franklin St, Denver. Fri. 8:15 p.m. Program 
of marches, classical and popular music Free 
admission. 756-0151 

Aug. 3 


STRING ENSEMBLE performed by George 
Smart Strings. Part of a series of concerts spon- 
sored by the Governor's office. State Capitol 
grounds, Lincoln St. & E. Colfax Ave., Denver 
Fri. noon. Free admission. 733-9357. 

Aug. 3 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC. conducted by 
David Effron. Evergreen H.S., Hwy. 74 in Ever- 
green Thur 8 pm. Program Weber/ Oberon 
Overture, Mozart/ Violin Concerto No 4: 


Brahms’ Symphony No 1 Admission $4, stu- 
dents $2. 674-5161 


Aug. 3 


ASPEN CHAMBER SYMPHONY, conducted by 
Jorge Mester Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Thur 
6 pm. Program: Barber/ Adagio for Strings. 
Op. 11, Poulenc/ Aubade (1929); Stravinsky/ 
Oedipus Rex. Admission $10. 1-925-9042 

Aug. 3 


ORCHESTRAL MUSIC performed by the New 
Mexico Festival Orchestra. Community Audito- 
rium, N. Pueblo Road, Taos, NM. Thur -Fri. 8:30 
p.m. Program: Nielsen/ Overture to Helios: Luto- 
slawski/ Concerto for Orchestra; Hanson/ Sym- 
phony No. 2. Op. 30 (Romantic). Admission $5 
1-505-758-8029 

Aug. 3-4 


SALOME, opera by Richard Strauss, conducted 
by John Crosby. Santa Fe Opera Theater, 6 
miles north of Santa Fe, N.M., on Hwy. 84. Se- 
lected dates at 9 p.m. The opera. based on the 
death of John the Baptist, includes the Dance of 
the Seven Veils. Admission $8-$22. standing 
room $3. 1-505-982-3851 

Aug. 3-14 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Telluride 
Chamber Music Festival players, conducted by 
Roy Malan Sheridan Opera House, Telluride 
Sat. 6:45 p.m. Program: Haydn/ Trio No. 10 inA 
Major; Faure/ Piano Quartet in C Minor; Brahms/ 
Piano Quintet in F Minor Admission $3, senior 
citizens and children $2. 1-728-3974 

Aug. 4 


CHAMBER MUSIC RECITAL, performed as part 
of the Aspen Music Festival. Amphitheater Tent 
in Aspen. Fri. 4 pm. Program: Bach/ Sonata in E. 
BWV 1034; Strauss/ Cello Sonata in F. Op. 6; Ba- 
lada/ Mosaico; Mendelssohn/ Piano Trio No. 1 in 
D. Op. 4 49 Admission $9. 1-925-9042 

Aug. 4 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Inspiration Point. W. 49th Ave. at 
Chase St, Denver. Sat. 7:15 p.m. Program of 
marches, classical and popular music. Free ad- 
mission 756-0151 

Aug. 4 


STRING RECITAL performed by the Blair String 
Quartet and the Apprentice Quartet, conducted 
by Edward Crafts. Rocky Ridge Music Center, 9 
miles south of Estes Park on Hwy. 7. Sat. 8 p.m 
Program: Ravel/ Quartet in F; Barber/ Dover 
Beach (1931): Schubert’ Quartet in D Minor 
(Death and the Maiden). Admission $4, students 
$2. 1-586-4031 

Aug. 4 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, directed by Nicho- 
las Launenti and performed by a 50-piece or- 
chestra with soloists from the Denver Opera 
Company. Part of the Larimer Square Summer 
Festival. 1400 block of Larimer St., Denver. Sat: 7 
p.m.. Sun. 4 p.m. Free admission. 534-2367. 
Aug. 4-5 


CLASSICAL AND JAZZ RECITAL performed by 
the Boulder Bassoon Band. Sculpture Garden in 
the Denver Art Museum, 100 W. 14th Ave., Den- 
ver. Sun. 3 p.m. Bill Douglas conducts this bas- 
soon sextet. Admission $5. 575-2009. 

Aug. 5 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Washington Park, E. Kentucky Ave. & 
S. Franklin St., Denver. Sun. 8:15 p.m. Program 
of marches, classical and popular music. Free 
admission. 756-0151 

Aug. 5 


CHORAL CONCERT performed by the Aspen 
Chamber Choir, conducted by Kenneth Kiesler. 
Sun. 11am Mozart's Coronation Mass. Free ad- 
mission. 1-925-9042 

Aug. 5 


ASPEN FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Leonard Slatkin. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen 
Sun 4 pm Program: Bach-Respighi/ Pasacag- 
ia in C; Liszt/ Piano Concerto No. 1 in E Fiat: 
Strauss/ An Alpine Symphony. Op 64. Admis- 
sion $10 1-925-9042 

Aug. 5 


STRING RECITAL performed as part of the 
Aspen Music Festival. Amphitheater Tent in 
Aspen Sun. 8:30 p.m. Program of Mozart quin- 
tets: String Quintet in B Flat, K. 174; String Quin- 
tet in C, K. 516b; String Quintet in E Flat, K. 614 
Admission $5 1-925-9042 

Aug. 5 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC conducted by 
Car! Topilow. Loveland Civic Music Association. 
Loveland HS. 1660 Eagle Drive in Loveland 
Sun 8 pm Program: Mozart/ Overture to The 
Marriage of Figaro, Dvorak/ Violin Concerto: 
Stravinsky/ Petrouchka (1947) Admission $4. 
students $2 674-5161 

Aug. 5 


DENVER CONCERT BAND, conducted by Rich 
McDaniel. Delmar Park, 6th Ave. & Peoria St. 
Aurora Sun. 7 p.m. Program: Vaughn Williams/ 
English Folk Song Suite; Johann Strauss/ Over- 
ture to A Night in Venice; excerpts from Fiddler 
on the Roof, St. Louis Blues March. Free admis- 
sion 757-4396 

Aug. 5 


JAZZ CONCERT performed by the Boulder Jazz 
Showcase Trio: Michael Denny, Phil Sparks and 
Jim Peluso. North Boulder Park, Dellwood Ave 
& 6th St. Boulder Sun. 1-3 pm. Free admis- 
sion. 442-0658 or 442-3440. 

Aug. 5 


> — 
— — 


INTO BONDAGE 


Actual escape tricks performed by 
Harry Houdini are included in the 
opera Houdini, premiering this week 
in Aspen. A singer, a dancer and a 
magician all share in portraying the 
escape artist's life. See listings for de- 
tails. 





CHAMBER MUSIC RECITAL performed by the 
Santa Fe Chamber Music Festival Orchestra. St. 
Francis Auditorium, Museum of Fine Arts, Santa 
Fe, N.M. Sun. 6 p.m., Mon. 8 p.m. Program: Doh- 
nanyi/ Serenade in C Major for String Trio, 
Op. 10; Beethoven/ Sonata in G Major for Violin 
an@ Piano. Op. 96: Dvorak/ Piano Quartet in E- 
Flat Major. Op. 87. Admission $8. 1-505-982-2075 
or -983-2616 

Aug. 5-6 


CHORALE AND ORCHESTRAL concert con- 
ducted by William Wyman and T. Burns West- 
man. Rocky Ridge Music Center, 9 miles south 
of Estes Park on Hwy. 7. Sun. 3 p.m. Presented 
by the Rocky Ridge Chorale and Orchestra. Free 
admission. 1-586-4031. 

Aug. 5 


CHAMBER MUSIC RECITAL performed by the 
Telluride Chamber Music Festival Orchestra. 
Sheridan Opera House, Telluride. Sun. 6:45 p.m. 
Program: Schumann/ String Quartet in A Minor: 
Faure/ Violin Sonata, Op. 13; Chausson/ Con- 
certo for Piano. Violin & String Quartet. Admis- 
sion $3, senior citizens and children $2. 
1-728-3974. 

Aug. 5 


MEMOS (Memorable Excerpts, Mostly Opera) 
and “Composers-in-Central” series, selections of 
short vocal works. Several locations in Central 
City. Selected dates, generally preceding Opera 
House presentation. A selection of works in- 
cluding the second act of Black River by Con- 
rad Susa, The Picnic by Richard Cumming and 
Henry Butler, and excerpts from Shanewis by 
Richard Wakefield Cadman. Admission $1.50. 
623-4435 

Selected dates thru Aug. 6 


CHAMBER MUSIC RECITAL, conducted by 
Richard Dufailo Part of the Aspen Music Festi- 
val Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Mon. 6 p.m 
Program: Hindemith/ Clarinet Quartet, Op. 30 
(1924); Debussy/ String Quartet in G; Taille- 
ferre/ Harp Sonata; Carter/ Syringa. Admission 
$9. 1-925-9042 

Aug. 6 


CHAMBER ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS of the 
Univ. of Northern Colorado, conducted by How- 
ard Skinner. Lindou Auditorium in Michener Li- 
brary on the UNC west campus, Greeley Pro- 
gram: MozarVY Requiem. Admission $2.50. 
students $1.25 1-351-2200 

Aug. 6 


HORN RECITAL performed by Duane Yost. Au- 
ditorium of the General Classroom Bldg.. 2040 S 
Race St. on the Univ. of Denver campus in Den- 
ver Mon 8 pm. Free admission. 753-2143. 
Aug. 6 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC CONCERT. conduct- 
ed by Richard Dufallo. Amphitheater Tent in 
Aspen Tue. 4 p.m. Program: Carter/ Recitative 
and Improvisation for Four Kettledrums: Schat/ 
Canto Generaie; Carter/ Eight Etudes and a Fan- 
tasy: Druckman/ Animus IV. Admission $5. 
1-925-9024 

Aug. 7 


STRING RECITAL by the Will Back Trio. Part of 
the concert series sponsored by the Governor's 
office. State Capitol grounds. Lincoln St. & E. 
Colfax Ave., Denver. Tue. noon. Program of nos- 
talgic tunes. Free admission. 733-9357. 

Aug. 7 


SYMPHONY CONCERT, performed by 30 mem- 
bers of the Community Arts Symphony, con- 
ducted by T. Gordon Parks. Littleton Center, 
2255 W. Berry Ave., Littleton. Wed. 8 p.m. Pro- 
gram includes: Vaughan Williams/ English Folk 
Song Suite; Handel/ Water Music: Johann 
Strauss/ The Blue Danube Waltz. Free admis- 
sion. 794-2259 

Aug. 8 


ASPEN PHILHARMONIA, conducted by Murry 
Sidlim. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Wed. 4 p.m. 
Program: Hindemith/ Symphonic Metamorpho- 
sis; Schumann/ Cello Concerto in A, Op. 129; 
Brahms/ Symphony No. 1 in C, Op. 129. Admis- 
sion $4. 1-925-9042. 

Aug. 8 


CHAMBER MUSIC RECITAL performed by the 
Aspen Chamber Symphony, featuring Itzhak 
Periman on violin and conducting. Amphithe- 
ater Tent in Aspen. Wed. 8 p.m. Program titled 
“An Evening of Mozart Concerti!’ Admission $5. 
1-925-9042. 

Aug. 8 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
John Nelson. Evergreen H.S., Hwy. 74 in Ever- 
green. Wed. 8 p.m. Program: Berlioz/ Overture to 
Beatrice and Benedict; Mozart/ Violin Concerto 
No. 5; Shostakovich/ Symphony No. 15. Admis- 
sion $4, senior citizens & students $2. 674-5161. 

Aug. 8 


CHORAL CONCERT performed by the Aspen 
Festival Chorale and Chorus, conducted by Fiora 
Contino. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Thur. 8 
p.m. Program include Haydn's The Creation. Ad- 
mission $5. 1-925-9042. 

Aug. 9 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Cheesman Park, E. 11th Ave. at Race 
St., Denver. Thur. 8:15 p.m. Program of marches, 
popular and classical music. Free admission. 
756-0151. 

Aug. 9 


CHAMBER MUSIC RECITAL, conducted by Uri 
Segal. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Fri. 6 p.m. 
Program: Mozart/ Adagio and Fugue in C. 
K. 546; Ravel/ Piano Concerto in G; Haydn/ 
Symphony No. 95 in C. Admission $10. 
1-925-9042. 

Aug. 10 


JAZZ CONCERT by Monday Night Live, direct- 
ed by Dave Turner. West lawn of the State Capi- 
tol grounds, Lincoin St. and E. Colfax Ave., Den- 
ver. Fri. noon. Free admission. 733-9357. 

Aug. 10 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Confluence Park, 15th St. at Water 
St., Denver. Fri. 7:15 p.m. Program of marches, 
classical and popular music. Free admission. 
756-0151. 

Aug. 10 


JAZZ CONCERT with Jerry Granelli and Vi- 
sions. Naropa Summer Auditorium, 1645 Broad- 
way, Boulder. Fri. 8 p.m. Admission $3, students 
$2.50. 444-0202. 

Aug. 10 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
Carl Topilow. Evergreen H.S., Hwy. 74 in Ever- 
green. Fri. 8 p.m. Program: Mozart/ The Mar- 
riage of Figaro. Admission $4, senior citizens & 
students $2. 674-5161. 

Aug. 10 


SYMPHONY performed by the New Mexico 
Music Festival Orchestra Symphony. Commu- 
nity Auditorium, N. Pueblo Road, Taos, N.M. Fri.- 
Sat. 8:30 p.m. Program: Mozart/ Symphony 
No. 35, K. 385 (Haffner); Mennin/ Seventh Sym- 
phony; Vaughan Williams/ Symphony No. 5 in D 
Major. Admission $5. 1-505-758-8029. 

Aug. 10-11 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Washington Park, E. Kentucky Ave. & 
S. Franklin St., Denver. Fri. & Sun. 8:15 p.m. Pro- 
gram of marches, popular and classical music. 
Free admission. 756-0151. 

Aug. 10 & 12 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Telluride 
Chamber Players. Sheridan Opera House in Tel- 
luride. Sat. 6:45 p.m. Program: Effinger/ Piano 
Sonata No. 3, Op. 77; London/ String Quartet; 
Bloch/ Piano Quintet; Kaufman/ Gigue for 
Violin & Viola. Admission $3, senior citizens and 
childen $2. 1-728-3974. 

Aug. 11 


CHAMBER MUSIC RECITAL performed as part 
of the Aspen Music Festival. Amphitheater Tent 
in Aspen. Sat. 4 p.m. Program: Bach/ Suite No. 4 
in E-Flat, BVW 1010; Janacek/ Capriccio (1926); 
Britten’ Metamorphosis after Ovid for Oboe, 
Op. 49; Liszt/ Piano Sonata in B. Admission $9. 
1-925-9042. 

Aug. 11 


POPS CONCERT performed by 50-piece or- 
chestra, conducted by T. Gordon Parks. Offered 
as part of “Performance Art” weekend of Lari- 
mer Square Summerfest, 1400 block of Larimer 
St., Denver. Sat. 7 p.m. Followed by a dance per- 
formance by Winnie Young and group. Free ad- 
mission. 534-2367. 


Aug. 11 


ASFEN JAZZ ROCK ENSEMBLE, directed by 
Gary Grey. Performed as part of the Aspen 
Music Festival. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Sat. 
8 p.m. Admission $5. 1-925-9042. 

Aug. 11 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Washington Park, E. Kentucky Ave. & 
S. Franklin St., Denver. Sat. 8:15 p.m. Program of 
marches, popular and classical music. Free ad- 
mission. 756-0151. 

Aug. 11 
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THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO, opera by Mozart 
Central City Opera House, Central City. Sun. 2:30 
p.m. Figaro is sung by Dominic Cossa. Free ad- 
mission. 623-4435. 


Aug. 12 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
Carl Topilow. Evergreen Center for the Arts. 
north of Evergreen on Hwy. 74. Sun. 8 p.m. 
Program: Bernstein/ Overture to Candide: J. 


Strauss/ Emperor Waltz; Gliere/ Russian Sailors’ 


Dance; Mendelssohn/ Wedding March from A 
Midsummer Night's Dream: Dvorak/ Slavonik 
Dances; Tchaikovsky/ excerpts from Swan Lake. 
Free admission. 674-5161 


Aug. 12 


SYMPHONY performed by the New Mexico 
Music Festival Orchestra, with guest conductor 
Yuri Krasnapolsky. Community Auditorium, N. 
Pueblo Road, Taos, NM. Sun. 8:30 p.m. Pro- 
gram: Haydn/ Symphony No. 102 in B-Flat 
Major; Copland/ Appalachian Spring; Sibelius/ 
Symphony No. 3 in C Major, Op. 52. Admission 
$5. 1-505-758-8029. 

Aug. 12 


PIANO AND VIOLIN RECITAL performed by 
pianist David Abbot and Marian Froehlich. Rocky 
Ridge Music Center, 9 miles south of Estes Park 
on Hwy. 7. Sun. 3 p.m. Program: Brahms/ So- 
nata in A, Op. 100; Bloch/ Sonata for Piano 
(1935); Beethoven/ Sonata No. 11. Op. 30; Liszt/ 
Rhapsody in A Minor, No. 11. Admission $4, stu- 
dents $2.75. 1-586-4031. 

Aug. 12 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Telluride 
Chamber Players. Sheridan Opera House. Tellu- 
ride. Sun. 6:45 p.m. Program: Faure/ Piano Quin- 
tet in D Minor; Smetana/ Piano Trio: Dohnanyi/ 
Piano Quintet No. 1 in C Minor. Admission $3. 
senior citizens and children $2. 1-728-3974. 
Aug. 12 


ASPEN FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Lawrence Foster. Part of the Aspen Music Festi- 
val. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Sun. 4 p.m. 
Program: Haydn/ Symphony No. 48 in F (La Pas- 
sione); Mahler/ Das Lied von der Erde. Admis- 
sion $10. 1-925-9042. 

Aug. 12 


CHORAL RECITAL performed by the Aspen 
Chamber Choir, conducted by Alan Harler. Com- 
munity Church in Aspen. Sun. 11 am. All- 
Schubert program: Mass in G, D. 167; Siave Re- 
g:na; Gesang der Geister Uber den Wassern, 
D. 714. Free admission. 1-925-9042. 

Aug. 12 


OPERA performed by members of the Aspen 
Philharmonia voice competition winners, con- 
ducted by Paul Vermel. Part of the Aspen Music 
Festival. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Sun. 8:30 
p.m. Admission $5. 1-925-9042 

Aug. 12 


JAZZ CONCERT presented by the Boulder Jazz 
Showcase. Boulder Mall and 11th St. in down- 
town Boulder. Singer Marilyn Wetzler and pian- 
ist John Parsons will join the Showcase Trio. 
Free admission. 442-0658 or 442-3440. 

Aug. 12 


LUCIA Di LAMMERMOOR, opera by Gaetano 
Donizetti. Santa Fe Opera, six miles north of 
Santa Fe, N.M., on Hwy. 84. Selected dates at 9 
p.m. Based on Sir Walter Scott's The Bride of the 
Lammermoors, the opera tells the story of an un- 
willing bride. Sung in Italian. Admission $8-$22, 
Standing room $3. 1-505-982-3851 

Selected dates thru Aug. 22 


THE MAGIC FLUTE, opera by Mozart, conduct- 
ed by Raymond Leppard. Santa Fe Opera, six 
miles north of Santa Fe, N.M., on Hwy. 84. Se- 
lected dates at 9 p.m. Mozart's tale of magic and 
love, sung in English. Admission $8-22, stand- 
ing room $3. 1-505-982-3851. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 24 


LA GRANDE-DUCHESSE DE GEROLSTEIN, 
opera by Jacques Offenbach. Santa Fe Opera, 
six miles north of Santa Fe, N.M., on Hwy. 84 
Selected dates at 9 p.m. The opera will be sung 
in French with English dialogue. Admission clos- 
ing night $12-$25, standing room $3; other perf 
$8-$22, standing room $3. 1-505-982-3851 
Selected dates thru Aug. 25 


BROADCASTS 





TOSCA, opera by Puccini. PBS rebroadcast, 
“Great Performances’ Sherill Milnes, Placido 
Domingo and Raina Kabaivanska play the leads 
in this three-act opera. Bruno Bartoletti con- 
ducts the New Philharmonia Orchestra. Wed. 9 
p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Aug. 1 


JAZZ CONCERT performed by Ray Charles, Es- 
ther Phillips and others. PBS rebroadcast, “Sum- 
merfest!’ The program will feature songs like 
“Georgia on My Mind; “It’s All Right” and “i Got 
Woman” Sat. 9 p.m. KRMA-TV. Ch. 6. 

Aug. 4 


LA TRAVIATA, opera by Giuseppe Verdi. PBS 
rebroadcast, “In Performance at Wolf Trap” Bev- 
erly Sills stars and Julius Rudel conducts the 
Filene Center Orchestra. Sat. 12:30 p.m. KRMA- 
TV, Ch. 6 


Aug. 4 


JAZZ CONCERT performed at the Montreux 
Jazz Festival. PBS rebroadcast, “Ray Charles at 
Montreux” Joining Charles are Esther Phillips, 
Hank Crawford, David Newman and others. Sun 
2 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 

Aug. 5 


CLARINET RECITAL performed by Charles 
West. PMN broadcast, “Opus 22” Program: De- 
bussy/ Premiere Rhapsody; Richard Feliciano/ 
Evolutions; Schubert/ Arpeggione’ Sonata. 
D. 821. Sun. 4 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Aug. 5 


BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Harry Ellis Pizkson, with pianist Joela Jones. PBS 
rebroadcast, “Evening with Pops” Program in- 
cludes Rachmaninoff's Rhapsody on a Theme of 
Paganini for Piano and Orchestra. Sun. 8 p.m. & 
Fri. 9 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 


Aug. 5 & 10 


FOLK ROCK CONCERT performed by Pete See- 
ger and Arlo Guthrie. PBS rebroadcast, “Pete 
Seeger and Arlo Guthrie Together in Concert” 
Selections include “Midnight Special" “Where 
Have All the Flowers Gone?" and “Freight Train” 
Sat. 9 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 

Aug. 11 


_ SPECIAL EVENTS 


ARTS FESTIVAL to include music and dance 
performances and art exhibits. Various perfor- 
mances on the west steps of the Capitol Bldg., 
the Capitol rotunda and the former Supreme 
Court chambers on the second floor of the Cap- 
itol, Lincoln St. and Colfax Ave., Denver: also at 
the Heritage Center plaza and the Greek the- 
ater, both in the Civic Center area at Broadway 
and Colfax Ave. Performances Wed. 11-4. vari- 
Ous times. Series of events for “Celebrate Colo- 
rado Day” at the Capitol. Music groups perform- 
ing include the wind ensemble of the Univ. of 
Northern Colorado, the Gallery Singers, the 
Manning Summer Band (Jeffco elementary and 
junior high students), ensembles from the Univ 
of Colorado and the Pastoral String Trio from 
Adams State College. Free admission. 575-2621 

Aug. 1 


JAZZ, FOLK AND MUSICAL SKITS performed 
by the Festival Caravan sponsored by Bonfils 


Theater. Inspiration Point Park, 50th Ave & 
Sheridan Bivd., Denver. Tue. 8 p.m. Champagne 
Strings, conducted by pianist Fran Feese, will 
perform popular and classical music along with 
jazz; the Seesaw Little Theater will present mu- 
sical skits sung aloud and signed by hand for the 
deaf, and Israeli folk singer Naomi Katzmir will 
perform dance and play the guitar. Free admis- 
sion. 322-7725 

Aug. 7 


JAZZ, FOLK AND MUSICAL SKITS performed 
by the Festival Caravan sponsored by Bonfils 
Theater. Observatory Park, Milwaukee St. & Iliff 
Ave.. Denver. Wed. 8 p.m. Program repeats that 
of preceding listing. Free admission. 322-7725 
Aug. 8 


JAZZ, FOLK AND MUSICAL SKITS performed 
by the Festival Caravan sponsored by Bonfils 
Theater. Southmoor Park, Jarvis Place and 
Oneida, Denver. Thur. 8 p.m. Program repeats 
that of Aug. 7 listing. Free admission. 322-7725 

Aug. 9 


JAZZ, FOLK AND MUSICAL SKITS performed 
by the Festival Caravan sponsored by Bonfils 
Theater. Washington Park, E. Kentucky Ave. & S 
Franklin St., Denver. Fri. 8 p.m. Program repeats 
that of Aug. 7 listing. Free admission. 322-7725. 

Aug. 10 


JAZZ, FOLK AND MUSICAL SKITS performed 
by the Festival Caravan sponsored by Bonfils 
Theater. City Park, west of the Museum of Natu- 
ral History at Colorado & Montview blivds., Den- 
ver. Sat. 8 p.m. Program repeats that of Aug. 7 
listing. Free admission. 322-7725 

Aug. 11 


BEETHOVEN WORKSHOP presented by the 
Evergreen Chorale. Evergreen Conference Meet- 
ing House, east edge of Evergreen qn Hwy. 74 
Sat. 9 a.m.-3'p.m. Included are presentations by 
Theodore Lams, professor of church music and 
organ at Northwestern University, on the devel- 
opment of Beethoven's choral music, and by Ida 
Schenck of the Metropolitan State College fac- 
ulty, on the -Ninth Symphony. There will be au- 
ditions to sing with the Chorale in its perfor- 
mance of the Ninth Symphony with the Colorado 
Philharmonic on Aug. 19. Lunch is provided 
Registration $10. 674-0670 or 674-3020 

Aug. 11 


JAZZ, FOLK AND MUSICAL SKITS performed 
by the Festival Caravan sponsored by Bonfils 
Theater. Cheesman Park, 9th Ave. & Franklin St., 
Denver. Sun. 8 p.m. Program repeats that of Aug 
7 listing. Free admission. 322-7725 


Aug. 12 
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THE DEATH DEBATE 


Aug. 3 at noon 


The resumption of executions in the United States has caused much renewed debate on 
capital punishment. Jacksonville, Fla., policemen made T-shirts celebrating the 
electrocution of John Spenkelink. These T-shirts have sold so well that they have 
financed the police department’s softball team. 

Here in Colorado, if the last public referendum on capital punishment is any 
indication, public sentiment runs much in the same direction. In order to clarify the 
issues involved, KCFR’s Jon Hindlemann brought together two attorneys with 
different viewpoints to argue the pros and cons of the death penalty. 

Supporting capital punishment is Bob Miller, District Attorney for Greeley. On 
the other side is Greg Walta, a state public defender. They will explain the recent 
Supreme Court rulings on capital punishment, and discuss H.B. 1269, which will 
apparently reinstate the death penalty in Colorado. The center of their argument is 
whether or not the death penalty really crosses socioeconomic lines. Tune in, and 


decide for yourself. 
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oa THIS WEEK 
emore old, quality instruments than any other 

store in the Rocky Mountain area ROCKIN’ CHAIR — 8/1 “hae att Deb eal St. Bould ble 

> Aire — RICK DANKO and PAUL BUTT | 8/1 ue Note, ear ., Boulder 
®expert repairs —reasonable rates CHINOOK CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 8/1 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St e 
BLUE OYSTER CULT 8/1 McNichols Arena € 
* PEARL STREET JAZZ BAND 8/1-3 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer St. a 
í COLA 8/1-4 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez St., Westminster a 
7 DREAMER 8/ 1-4 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
* JUDY ROBERTS 8/1-4 Piccadilly, 1700 — — e 
À ; MAXINE 8/1-4 Rodeway Inn, I-25 at Belleview Ave. a 
FERRETTA O Pickin Parlor DYER AND GIBRON 8/1-4 Henrici’s, 1-70 & Peoria e 
82 S. Broadway 1736 E. Evans | PURE IMAGINATION 8/1-4 Stouffer’s, 3203 Quebec St. 
| LEE SIMS & THE PLATTE RIVER BAND 8/1-4 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax Ave., Aurora a 
| BUD POINDEXTER 8/1-4 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. a 
| JOINT EFFORT 8/1-4 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St a 

| | DUSTY DRAPES AND THE DUSTERS 8/1-4 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd b/e 
FRANKIE RINO with THE LES JAMES TRIO 8/1-4 Emerson Street East, 900 E. Colfax Ave. e 
| MESQUITE 8/1-4 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax Ave. a 
| TIMOTHY P. AND THE RURAL ROUTE Ill 8/1-4 Yesterday's Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
| LADY'S CHOICE 5 8/1-5 East Side Story, 15373 E 6th Ave., Aurora e 
| SHAUN CASSIDAY 8/2 Red Rocks c 

NEW MOON 8/2 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder b/c 
GREG PRICE 8/2 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St e 
| WITHERS, WEINCROFT and METSCH 8/2 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave a 
NAT YARBROUGH with PATRICE EVANS 8/2 Jae Ram Loft, 1431 Ogden St. a 
WHISKEY RIVER 8/2-4 Mercury Cafe, 1308 Pear! St ale 
OMNI 8/2-4 McGaa’s, 18th & Market sts. e 
DAN McCORISON 8/2-4 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder b/c 
NICK STONER and MIKE STRAPPELLI 8/2-5 Josephina’s, 1433 Larimer St e 
LOCO PONY 8/2-5 Timberline Inn, Bergen Park alc 

NEW STARLIGHT RAMBLERS 8/2-5 Little Bear, Evergreen r 
SHA-NA-NA 8/3 Red Rocks c 
WANDA ARMSTRONG 8/3 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. a 
QUEEN CITY JAZZ BAND 8/3 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer St a 
~~ — DAN CORSON 8/3-4 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder b/c 
The place to meet friends, old and new. SUNDAY LADIES 8/3-4 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
For an up town-down home lunch, or GENERIC BLUEGRASS 8/ 3-4 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
late night dinner. Cocktails or cafe. In DIONNE WARWICK 8/3-11 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden Ave. b 
the warm relaxed atmosphere of Zach's. ALMAN BROTHERS 8/4 Red Rocks l c 
The restaurant, gallery 'n bar that has BOB CROSBY 8/4 Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs h 
become a Capitol Hill tradition. THOM WARD 8/4 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. a 
JOHN IMS 8/4 Little Bear, Evergreen a 

NEXT WEEK 

Fick antec a ASEE EVERT DIENE ETSE SE SOT IE A | a EE ee T 
i PAM BROOKS 8/5 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
Restourant.Galler ‘n Bar PUMP 8/5 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
RANDY TOOT 8/5 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
Open Monday thru Saturday 1! am to 2 am. NEW MOON 8/5 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder bic 
Sunday 4 pm to midnight. 1480 Humboldt, Denver. DALE GILLEY & THE SARATOGA LIGHTS 8/5 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax Ave., Aurora a 
JONI MITCHELL 8/5-6 Red Rocks c 
COUP D'EAU 8/5-7 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
TRAVELIN’ SHOES 8/6-8 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
DENVER LOCKE 8/6-8 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
COLA 8/6-11 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez St., Westminster a 
JUDY ROBERTS 8/6-11 Piccadilly, 1700 Broadway e 
rt o PURE IMAGINATION 8/6-11 Stouffer’s, 3203 Quebec St. alb 
ey NEE NIGHT SMOKE 8/6-9/1 Rodeway Inn, I-25 at Belleview Ave. a 
Q CHRIS POLICH 8/7 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
EST. 1833 BLONDIE 8/7 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
FERRANTE & TEICHER 8/7-8 Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs h 
PEARL STREET JAZZ BAND 8/7-9 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer St. a 
G [j | TAR LOU DONALDSON 8/7-11 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge ale 
CROSSFIRE 8/7-11 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St. a 
PHOENIX 8/7-11 Four Seasons, 14401 E. Colfax Ave., Aurora blc 
DYER & GIBRON 8/7-11 Henrici’s, l-70 & Peoria e 
> A [ F DAWSON 8/7-11 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax Ave. a 
5 BUD POINDEXTER 8/7-11 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. a 
LADY’S CHOICE 8/7-12 East Side Story, 15373 E. 6th Ave., Aurora e 
Vy © FF CHINOOK CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 8/8 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
3 ' NEW STARLITE RAMBLERS 8/8-11 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd. a 
ACE PANCAKES ) 8/8-11 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
all current FREDDI-HENCHI! BAND 8/8-11 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder b/c 
catalog models DAVE GARETS and BUTCH HANCOCK 8/9 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. a 
THROUGH NAT YARBROUGH & ENSEMBLE 8/9 Jae Ram Loft, 1431 Ogden St. a 
LANCE ROMANCE 8/9 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
AU G U ô T HELEN MEAD 8/9-10 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
OMNI 8/9-11 McGaa’s, 18th & Market sts. a 
DENV ER LES ZAZOUS 8/9-12 Josephina’s, 1433 Larimer St. e 
FOLKLORE CENTER RAGGED BUT RIGHT 8/9-12 Timberline Inn, Bergen Park ale 
BLACK IRISH 8/9-12 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
\_ 831-7015 j JERRY GRANELLI & VISIONS 8/10 Chautauqua Park, 900 Baseline Rd., Boulder œg 
3 — NANCY FRYE and MICHAEL DUNN 8/10 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. a 
TREES. MOm SAT: pees Op.m. RED, HOT & BLUE 8/10-11 Prairie Schooner, 1401 Larimer St. e 
JOHN IMS 8/11 Little Bear, Evergreen 2 
MASHALL TUCKER BAND 8/11 MecNichols Arena c 
RAY PRICE 8/11 Four Seasons, 14401 E. Colfax Ave., Aurora bic 

JOHN GEARY 8/11 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. a 
NICK STONER 8/11] Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 


LOOKING AHEAD 


— am Rt A EEEE O E E E 


BILLY SPEARS, SWING SHIFT, STAGECOACH, etc. 8/12 Blue River Inn, Breckenridge f 
GRATEFUL DEAD 8/12-14 Red Rocks ale 
SISTER SLEDGE 8/12-14 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden Ave. b 
CHEAP TRICK with THE PAT TRAVERSE BAND 8/15 Red Rocks alc 
TELLURIDE JAZZ FESTIVAL (Clark Terry, Manhattan 

Transfer, Gil Scott-Heron, Richie Cole, etc.) 8/17-19 Telluride m 


CENTRAL CITY JAZZ FESTIVAL (Alberta Hunter, 
Climax Jazz Band, Bay City Seven, Queen City 








Friday, Aug. 3rd—Wanda Armstrong Jazz Band, etc.) 8/17-19 Central City Opera House, Central City k 
Saturday, Aug. 4th—Thom Ward 
Saturday, Aug. 11th—Gary Reed TICKET INFORMATION c—Select-A-Seat computer outlets at all May-D&F 






stores; Big Valu Records at Cinderella City; Budget 








: s AUGUST 
E b IN tts and a—At the door at time of performance only. For more h Ave. ley 1 i 
Wed.-Thurs., Aug. 15th-16th—Jim Ra information, call the club: BBC 861-7877, Black An- eae Moe i Sa allie na —— SMTWHHTHeFs 
Lee Satterfield Seen ie Sit Cen, cl ——— minster and 3350 Youngfield in Wheat Ridge; Univ. — 9. Bi“ 
Clyde's Pub 452-1093, pope pela ——— Memorial Center, E. Euclid Ave. & Broadway on the 5678 910N 


+ CU campus in Boulder. For more information, call 
Daner's 237-5721, East Side Story 364-5047, Emer- 778-0700. Service charge added to ticket price. No 12 3214 15 16 1798 


son Street East 832-1349, Four Seasons 366-9111, baa atcepiad — — 
Freddie's 237-3898, Global Village 778-7214, Hen- ecks accepte 






* = Lao M , : hep e—No admission or cover charges. 6 27 28 29 30 31 
— ESAS. rici’s 373-5110, Jae Ram Loft 832-7514, Josephina’s — — 2 
s i ; f—"Country Sunday” at the inn, 6 miles north of Breck- 
ie share th . 80200 (303)-778 - 7214 623-0166, Little Bear 674-9991, McGaa’s 571-4281. d Lake Dillon: 1-453-9958 
DENVER, COLOR ADO 8020 J La Me wie Mercury Cafe 832-1994, Nashville West 388-8849, Se APON ENNEA F 
, Piccadilly 839-5666, Prairie Schooner 893-1401. g—"Chautauqua Event"; tickets at Swalley usic 


House or Sachsel's Books in downtown Boulder 


Rainbow Music Hall 753-1800, Rodeway inn and at the Auditorium. 442-3282. 


771-6911, Sam's Oldtown Ballroom 1-493-4782, Sta- h—Ticket information: 1-634-2422 or 1-634-7711 
pleton Plaza 321-3500, Stouffer's 321-3333, Studio in ity O D ff 910 
the Rockies 1-476-1111, Swallow Hill Music Hall a: yio ng he oy ps rt — —* 
— bs > m 
Subscribe to the 832-7280, Sweetwater 758-6529, Timberline inn ee eee eee ee eee me reas Ampus 


= in Boulder; Lowry Air Force Base. Reservations rec- 
674-4950, Tudor Crown 756-8877, Turn of the Cen- oninendsadtes- anh 


° l C noy ea tury 758-7300, Utah Moon 442-7582, Wall Street Jazz a 
Straight reek Jour I al Cellar 442-6780, Yesterday's Country 237-1875, Zan- Fe ee one, POBO BOG: Føl 


p zabar 344-2510, Zeno's 623-2104. —*2 81435. Reservations recommended 
Call 32 -1 5 2 5 b—At the door and advance sales at the club. For more ' 
information, call the club (preceding phone num- 
bers). 
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CLASSIFIEDS 








Need Graphics Artist for 20-hour 
week. Paste-up, typesetting, pro- 
cess camera skills. Reply PO Box 
24, Castle Rock, Colorado 80104. 


AUDITIONS 





For Festival Playhouse produc- 
tion of The Curious Savage. Au- 
ditions held Sun., Aug. 5, 2 p.m., 
and Mon., Aug. 6, 7:30 p.m. at the 
theater, 5665 Wadsworth, Arvada. 
For info phone Tim Cannon 
778-0661 days. 


FOR SALI 





Dollar Sale Aug. 1-Aug. 11. 626 E 
17th Ave. The Clothesline 
For Openings in Community Arts 832-0056. 


S h i i 

* ony. Violin, viola, str. bass United Airline 1+ fare coupons for 
and French hn. players will be sale $55. Call 233-2748 

heard Tue., Aug. 7, at Central i 


Presbyterian Church, 1660 Sher- 
man St. For app't and info, phone 
795-7670. 


| GET IN THE ACT 


| Find audition 

notices in the 
Classifieds in 

Straight Creek Journal 


CRAFTS 


Craftsmen: Now is your chance to 


CHEMICALS 
Small packages 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE 
All kinds 


cosco 


Colorado Scientific Company 
900 Broadyway. Denver 80203 
e 832-2811 © 








Sporting Goods Franchise avail- 
able in your area. Start your own 
sporting goods business. Part- 
time or full-time. $1000 required 
Send name, address and phone 
number. 7691 Central Ave NE., 
Fridley, MN 55432. (612) 784-5819 


Oi > with Colorado's on! üc- 
aes ets Bs Ne end, to) S GOADOU: INS, 
cess-oriented craft stores. We 
have a few spaces left in our 


Northalenn & Aurora Mall stores 
for professional craftspeople. If 
you want a proven year-round 


HOUSES 





outlet. call us now at: 623-2945 or 
451-7579 


Specially Yours: Situated on the 
loveliest block in City Park West 
this 3-bedroom, 2-story home re- 
flects the care that it has been 
given over the years. The center 
hall plan affords a privacy not 
found in many traditional Denver 
Squares. Beautiful fireplace in the 
living room, lovely backyard, one- 
car garage plus artist studio ad- 
joining garage. Call Gerri to see 
IN | 2223 High, specially priced at 
Straight Creek Journal | $65,500. 321-2597 or at Vintage 
Properties, 831-8115. 


Beautiful. 59 W. Irvington, a beau- 
tiful Victorian duplex with a stu- 
pendous visual impact on a cor- 
ner lot. Lush new sod, carpeting, 
kitchens, bathrooms, 2nd floor 
apartment has a sundeck with a 
fabulous view of the area. Perfect 
for owner occupant. Michael C. 
Dowdy, 777-1974, or at Vintage 
Properties, 831-8115. 






EDUCATION 


DRUM UP STUDENTS 









with the 
classifieds 





Membership 
Py 
apprenticeship 


1629 York Street 377-0509 






Go Northwest for Lady in Wait- 
ing: Her quiet loveliness is re- 
flected in the three stained glass 
windows gracing the living room; 
the bay window in the dining 
room softly contours her shape; 
the refinished floors, natural 
woodwork, and original fireplace 
highlight her warmth and quiet- 
ude. Awaiting your carefully 
implemented renovation. 3356 
Lowell is yours for $46,000. 
Jeanne Morgan, 333-3990, or at 
Vintage Properties, 831-8115. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Experienced Typesetter for 
part-time position now, full- 


time possible in near future. 
Experience with AM-Varityper 
phototypesetters preferred but 
not necessary. Contact Randy 
Worden at 321-1520 Thur. thru 
Mon. 9-6. 





How to place 
a classified ad 


Ads will not be accepted over the phone. 








e All ads must be written out on the provided grid. 

e All ads must be accompanied by payment. 

e All ads must be accompanied by the name and 
address of the person or firm placing it. Your ad 
will not be printed without this information. 

e Ads cannot be cancelled after submission. 

e All claims for errors must be made within 7 days 
of the date of publication. 

e We cannot respond to a request for a phone 
number from a classified ad you saw in the paper 
or to other inquiries about past ads. 

e Straight Creek Journal reserves the right to edit, 
categorize, or refuse ads. 

e Personal ads must include a post office box 
number if a reply is requested. Straight Creek 
Journal cannot provide box service. 


Rates are for one week only. $1 minimum charge 
for two lines. Additional lines are 50¢ each. If ad is 
to run for more than one week, multiply single- 
insertion cost by number of weeks (see form). 


Deadline for all classifieds is 5 p.m. on Fridays. 
Straight Creek Journal will be printed Mondays 
and distributed Tuesdays and Wednesdays. Any ad 
received after the deadline will be included in the 
next issue if its message is still timely. If not, the ad 
and payment will be returned. 


The 1890. If you haven't seen the 
1890's townhouses, you have 
missed the finest condo project in 
Denver. Priced from $63,000, each 
of the 9 units is totally unique with 
your choice of 2 or 3 bdrms, 1% 
baths, totally new kitchens, and 
some of the most exciting ameni- 
ties available today. You must see! 
Call Terri Herrington at 722-1186 
or Rob Shilling at 778-7300 for 
further information. Mary Rae & 
Assoc., Ltd. 


1305 Downing offers 2 quality 
condominium residences in a con- 
venient location close to shop- 
ping, services and dining. These 


_ Spacious, handsomely renovated 3 


bdrm residences, approx. 1700 
and 2200 sq ft., offer used brick 
and wood paneling, delightful 
dormers, skylights, old fashioned 
ceiling fans, new kitchens, wet 
bars and quality amenities 
throughout. For details call Terri 
Herrington at 722-1186 or Mary 











Art Works for exhibit at Nat'l 
Center for Atmospheric Research 
(NCAR). Representative samples 
to be submitted by Aug. 21. For 
info phone NCAR, 494-5151 ext. 
262, 8 a.m.-4 p.m. by Aug. 20. 


Two Friendly People need ride 
east Aug. 4-10. Minnesota, Penn- 
sylvania and Long Island ultimate 
destinations. Will share gas, driv- 
ing, etc. Doug or Ellen 744-8742. 


Artists’ Studio Workshops for rent, 
15,000 sq ft available. Low rents. 
Call Walt 573-5903, ev. 399-9429. 


Support 


Rae & Assoc., Ltd., 831-0073 T 

The Franklin Condominiums. Lo- he Arts 
cated on a quiet Capitol Hill street 
at 1240 Ogden, The Franklin of- 
fers spacious and architecturally 
interesting 1 or 2 bdrm units 
Within walking distance of down- 
town, nearby shopping, and the 
busline. Perhaps you'll decide that 
this condominium makes perfect 
sense for you. Call Terri Herring- 
ton at 722-1186 or 831-0073 for 
your private showing. Mary Rae & 
Assoc., Ltd 


NOTICES 


Donations for Friends of the Den- 
ver Public Library book sale. Bring 
used books to any branch library 
or the central library, Aug. 13-28 


Volunteers to assist in Displaced 

Homemaker Program at Women's 

Resource Ctr. Orientation ses- PERSONALS 
1:30 p.m. 


sion to be Aug. 8 at 

Arapahoe Community College, Outdoorsy Colorado intellectual. 
5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, Littleton, 52, seeks sensuous lady. Share 
Rm 128. For info phone Shirley my castle, world: Box 4574, Den- 
Nickel, 794-1550. ext. 410 ver 80204. 3 


Artists/Craftspeople to sell work 
at the Historic Boulder Fair, Aug. 
25. For reg. and other info, phone 
Historic Boulder, 444-5192. 


That’s 
where 


the people 
are. 


More people go to the 
theatre than go bowling. 

More people go to music 
concerts than play tennis. 

And more people get 
their kicks at dance con- 
certs than at professional 
football games. 
Nationa! Endowment for the Arts 


(ee) 





Victims of Abuse: An open sup- 
port group meets Thursdays 1- 
2:30 p.m. at Arapahoe Commu- 
nity College, 5900 S. Santa Fe Dr., 
Littleton. Rm 443. For further info, 
phone 794-1550. 


Attention Nurses and working 
gals. Student of massage needs 
practice. No charge. Full body 
massage. Only sincere need call 
Roy at 777-0346. 


“ROCKY FLATS: 
LOCAL HAZARD, 
GLOBAL THREAT” 


All new publication on Denver's 
own nuclear bomb factory. A 
valuable primer on nuclear 
weapons/ power and what to do 
about them. Good Biblio- 
graphy. 20 pages. $1.00. To 
order, call American Friends 
Service Committee, 832-1676. 


ROOMMATES 


Woman With Two Children half- 
time wants to share house in 
Green Mtn. area. 237-9958 
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CLASSIFIED AD FORM 


Straight Creek Journal 


Category 


Write your ad in the boxes below. 
(Please leave a space between words.) 


First two lines—$1 


Minimum charge: 
1st two lines—$1 


Additional lines: 
at 50¢ each 





Cost for one week 


x number of weeks 


ad is to run 
€. 


Total cost 








Congenial, Professional Male over Treat Your cleaned garments 
25 to share in-town luxury 2 bdrm kindly! Everything from the small- 
apt. with same (bi or gay); 2 baths, est article to the largest item is 
central air, pool, etc., near bus, professionally ironed at: 
refs exchanged, $160 + share utils. PERSONAL SERVICE 
Tel 777-2881 wknds or eves. IRONING CENTER 
2219 E. 21st Ave. 355-8464 

Hours: 7 am-6 pm Mon-Fri 

8 am-5 pm Sat 
Pick-up & delivery service 


Female Roommate Wanted to 
share two bdrm apt with CR male. 
near 1-25 & Evans $168 + ‘% util., 
includes all amenities. 758-7935. 


+» Expert Typing by legal secretary 
Term papers, divorce papers, legal 
papers. Call TSIVYA 571-7891 


SERVICES 





THE BUG DOCTOR 
AMERICAN, FOREIGN & VW 
REPAIRED 
| Can Repair Your Car at Your 
Location or at My Shop 


Photography: s. brian berkun, stu- 
dio or location, individual or 


group for most-occasions. Call 
722-6249. 







ALL WORK CHEERFULLY 
EXPLAINED 
THANK YOU—DEAN ROBERTS 
SHOP: 2295 Kearney St 
355-2339 





SLIDES 
PRESENTATIONS & PRODUCTION 


* Brilliant Color 
* ideal for Rear Projection 


Bviau Ser ft 333-3959 


Seamstress. Custom sewing, al- 
terations, professional high qual- 
ity work. Call Suzanne Gruba at 


* Fine Detinition 








„DARKROOM _ 


Photography Classes 
Rental Photo-Lab 


733-2314 Commercial Photography 

——— 428 E. 1st Ave. 
rofessiona iting of manu-, ba 

scripts, reports by published au- 744 8333 

thor. Call 333-9871. Keep trying Denver 


— — — — — — — — 


* 
GOIF keeps you in 
touch with the movement 


People in the U.S. and around the world are strug- 
gling to survive—economically, politically, and 
culturally. WIN Magazine has been defining and ex- 
ploring these struggles for the past decade. WIN tells 
you what people in the nonviolent movement for soc- 
ial change are saying and more importantly what they 
are doing. 
Here are afew samples of recent WIN features: 
*''Sadat’s Initiative in Pursuit of Peace’’ 
by Joe Gerson 
` *’‘Retlections on the Seabrook Occupation’’ 
by Marty Jezer 
‘Workers’ Cooperatives: a Model of Economic Democracy”’ 
by Frank Liudenfeld - 
¢’‘The US and Banana Republics” 
by Shepard Bliss 


°’‘Women Office Workers and the New Technology’ 
by Chris Kraus 


At a time when so many forces are threatening our 
very survival, it has never been more urgent to be in 
touch with developments every week—news, analy- 
sis, reviews, and much more. It’s time you 
subscribed to WIN Magazine—your survival guide 
for the 1980's. ep 


WIN PEACE AND FREEDOM THRU NONVIOLENT ACTION 


Yes! |I need WIN. | enclose 
$15 for one year of WIN 





($8 for six months of WIN 
Name 
Street 
City 








State/Zip 





WIN Magazine / 503 Atlantic Ave. / Brooklyn, NY 11217 





Mail this form to: 


Straight Creek Journal 
2051 York St. 
Denver, CO 80205 


The following information is strictly confidential. 
However, we cannot print your ad without it. 
Name 

Address 

City 
Phone 


— — 
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Daily newspapers may be adequate for a broad 
overview of what's happening here, there and 
everywhere. They're unsurpassed at telling you a 
little about a lot. 

We trv to do just the opposite: focus on key 
local issues ignored by the dailies and research 
the hell out of them. So vou learn not only 
what's happening, but why. 

Sometimes this approach takes us into sensi- 
tive areas where our prodding is less than appre- 
ciated. No matter. If the issue is genuine, we feel 
our readers have a right to know. 


We opened 
Marvin Davis’ eyes. 


The flamboyant Denver oil tycoon was under 
investigation in Texas for oil pricing violations, 
but no one in Colorado wanted to touch the 
slippery topic. We uncapped the grand jury inves- 
tigation and the probing of a Congressional com- 
mittee months before “Sixty Minutes” discov- 
ered the scandal. And months before the Rocky 
Mountain News caught on. 

The jury is still out. 


We opened 
Johns-Manville’s eyes. 


The giant corporation purchased a major com- 
mission from Denver artist Jon Zahourek in a 
gesture of good will toward the company’s new 
Western home. But two years later the badly 
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damaged painting was rotting in a leaky garage, 
hardly a mark of corporate patronage. 

We gave our readers a glimpse of the secret 
boardroom antics of Colorado’s top executives 
and their barbaric behavior. A clear case of high- 
level vandalism. 


We opened 
PSCo’'s eyes. 


For years, the Public Service Company of Colo- 
rado has been collecting money from local rate- 
payers to subsidize the Clinch River breeder 
reactor project in Tennessee. We turned the lights 
on the questionable expenditure, especially the 
1977 installment when PSCo billed its custom- 
ers $107,000 for the breeder, then pocketed the 
cash for its own uses. 


We opened 
the container industry’s eyes. 


“Right problem, wrong solution?’ the con- 
tainer industry told us in engineering the defeat 
of a mandatory-deposit proposal. But the 
industry-sponsored substitute—the Colorado 
Litter Control Program—was creating, more 
paper than it picked up. In a series of articles, we 
lifted the lid on the failure of the litter-control 
program. —— 

One result: The industry dispatched an execu- 
tive to the state for six months to salvage the 


Most newspapers 
have a way of 
closing people’s eyes. 











traight Creek Journal 


has a way of ing them. 


ineffective plan. Another result: The legislature 
considered scrapping the unworkable program. 


We opened 
the art community's eyes. 


Dozens of arts groups in the area were cash- 
ing in last year on federal funds provided by the 
CETA program. In a three-part series we raised 
the curtain on inept city management of the 
grants and the uncertain future of the financing. 

There was no way to avert widespread layoffs 
when the program finally ran out of money, but 
the producers of the fiasco got the bad reviews 
they deserved. 


Now we'd like to 
open your eyes. 


These are the kinds of stories you'll find in 
Straight Creek Journal. And probably nowhere 
else. 

You'll find the most reliable guide to the arts 
and entertainment in the area each week. Colo- 
rado’s most perceptive and helpful critics. Tough 
scrutiny of the dailies. And plenty more. 

One year of eve-opening reading, costs $9.50 if 
vou act now. The price is going up soon; so don’t 
delay. Call 321-1520 to start your subscription. 
Take advantage of this opportunity and you'll see 
what we mean. 


We open eves. 


